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Presents its 1955 





an Achievement of 25 Years 


Begin 1955 with a new 
Money Management Library 


Never before—even from I1FC—have you had such a compact, 


complete library of up-to-the-minute money management booklets 


and filmstrip lectures to help teach buymanship and the wise han- 


dling of money. All of these teaching aids have been thoroughly 


checked with authorities in education, government, and industry. 





kos a quarter of a century, educators like yourself 
have turned to HFC for practical help in teaching 
both students and adults the facts about money manage- 
ment. Through its Consumer Education Department, 
HFC has developed and made available material that is 
as interesting as it is practical. 

Since 1929, requests for more than 20 million book- 
lets and countless filmstrip lectures have come into 
HFC’s Consumer Education Department from teachers, 
women’s club members, librarians, social workers, 
business and government personnel. These materials 
are supplied at anominal cost and contain no advertising. 

HFC is justly proud of the role these teaching aids 
have played in helping develop better money sense 
and sounder standards of values among Americans, 
both young and old. We are especially pleased that at 
this quarter-of-a-century anniversary we can offer you 
our newly revised Money Management Library and 


five filmstrip lectures. Read the descriptive details, 


and send for your Money Management materials today. 


Director of Consumer Education e Household Finance Corporation 





Your 1955 Money Management Program 





12 Booklets— Some of these booklets are new. The others are 
completely revised to include buymanship data. These compre- 
hensive booklets give information on how to plan spending, 


recognize values, and buy for specific purposes. 


Your Budget (1954) A personalized system for planning and managing 
income. Children's Spending (1952) Practical help for teaching 
children how to handle money. For Young Moderns (1954) Explains 
wise handling of money to teen-agers. Your Health Dollar (1954) How 
to spend wisely to maintain health, how to meet illness and accident 
costs. Your Food Dollar (1954) Guides for meal planning, budgeting. 
and buying food. Your Clothing Dollar (1954) The latest information 
on fibers, fabrics, wardrobe planning, purchasing and care. Your Shelter 
Dollar (1954) Pointers on buying, building and financing a home; 
check list for renting. Your Home Furnishings Dollar (1952) Furni 

ings and decorating ideas including buying guides. Your Equipment 
Dollar (1954) Planning and selection of equipment for food prepar:- 
tion and storage, for laundry and home cleaning. Your Recreation Dollar 
(1952) How to plan recreation to get the most from leisure time. Your 
Shopping Dollar (1950) How to buy; how to judge values; how 9 
become a skillful shopper. Consumer Credit Facts for You (1%). ) 


Explains different forms of consumer credit. 
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Money Management Program 





in Consumer Education * * 

















Money Management Filmstrip Lectures— I1I'C filmstrip lectures ¥ 
now present both money management and buymanship infor- 
mation, They are available on free loan. Filmstrip lectures in- 
clude a silent filmstrip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a seript 
to read while pictures are shown, and program pointers on film- 
strip presentation. Please reserve at least one month in advance 


of showing date. 
Mactaypasnany 


Budgeting for Better Living— Dramatic presentation of a practical and ' SHELTER DOLiAs 
easy way to budget family expenditures. 






What Is Your Shopping Score ?— Analysis of shopping habits, showing 


, : lone 
techniques of wise buying. . Pid be 















Dressing Well Is a Game — Practical suggestions for planning, buying 
and caring for clothes for every family member. 





How to Stretch Your Food Dollars— Nutrition-wise, budget-wise ideas for 4 a Practical Guides for Better Living 
planning and buying food for the family. 


oreo eae ig Pinatas == Consumer Education Department 


the importance of credit to family and national economy. 
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Send for your booklets and filmstrips today! 


Household Finance Corporation Please send me, on free loan for one week, the film 


Consumer Education Department No. PH-1-5 strip lectures | have checked below. [ have listed 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois dates at least one month in advance of date [plan 
Please send me the complete library which includes all booklets listed to show them. a See Ase v9 


below, plus an attractive slipcase as illustrated. I enclose $1.00 to cover Date Date 


handling and mailing costs 
2 = - Budgeting for Better Living 
(25 min. b/w) 


Please send me copies of the booklets checked below. I enclose 10 
nee ; f What Is Your Shopping Score? 


per booklet to cover handling and mailing costs. (10: alas b/w) 
No. of Amount No. of Amount Dressing Well Is a Game 
y | ' y F ; i (18 min. bw) 
Opies Lnclhores aA en J ae 
I , ap eatiniei How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 
(27 min. color) 
Your Budget Your Home Furnishings 
’ Dollar (28 min. b/w) 
Children’s Spending Your Equipment Dollar 
For Young Moderns Your Recreation Dollar 
Name 
Your Health Dollar Your Shopping Dollar 
{ddress 
Your Food Dollar Consumer Credit 


Facts for You 
City Zone State 


Your Clothing Dollar 


Your Shelter Dollar Total Amount Enclosed School or Organization 
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and Gardens 





FAVORITE COOK BOOK 














| 
at Special Prices to You | 
and Your Students | 








H... your students had 


a chance to work with this fa- 
mous Cook Book? Here’s your 
chance to provide them with 
copies. Stimulates their interest, 
meets their individual needs. 
Only you can buy Better Homes 
& Gardens NEW Cook Book at 
these reduced rates. Wherever 


hooks are sold, the price is $3.95. 





ONLY $2.75 for 1 to 9 Copies 
ONLY $2.50 for 10 or more 
Add 50¢ in Canada 




















But professional copies, for 
your use or for your students, are 
available direct from the pub- 
lishers to Home Ee teachers and 
to home economists. 


Over 100,000 Home Ee teach- 


ers already own this new edition, 
find it ideal for classroom use and 
for students’ individual needs. 
Order today by Coupon on 
Page 23 in the Coupon Service 


Section. 


resins NEW Cook Book 
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EARN CASH-RAISE 





CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Sell the Superb Quality 





y GREETING 


e Everyday Assortment 
¢ Floral Lined Envelopes 


These Sunshine Card creations are distin- 
guished for elegance and beauty . . . special 
values that mean quick sales, BIG MONEY 


for you! 


MANY EXCLUSIVE 
SUNSHINE WINNERS 


You and your class can make BIG MONEY 
selling Nationally Famous Sunshine Everyday 
Greeting Cards, Gift Wrappings, Stationery, 
Gift Items and Novelties. 


Write for Samples 
SEND NO MONEY 


Write today for samples and free folder giv- 
ing the big-profit details on SUNSHINE'S 
FUND RAISING PLAN FOR SCHOOLS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS. No investment required. 
Mail postcard or coupon from service section 
of this magazine. 


SUNSHINE 
ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Dept. PH! 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 


(If East of Rockies, write Springfield Office) 
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Again Practical gives you an ex- 
clusive report of the annual conven- 
tion of the American School Food 
Service Association. You will find 
iresh ideas discussed and new meth- 
ods reported—an entire section de- 
voted to developments in this fast- 
expanding program. 

Practical sends a reporter to the 
convention and covers every meet- 
ing because we believe, with a large 





|; number of our readers, that school 


lunch is an important part of edu- 
cation today. 

Parents have been amazed to dis- 
cover that their children are really 
excited about eat-and-learn projects. 
Far from being a dry “bookish” sub- 
ject, nutrition education is fascinat- 
ing when it involves growing vege- 
tables, planning meals, making tests 
on live animals, and many other in- 
teresting activities reported by Dr. 


| Floride Moore and Miss Fanny Lee 


3oyd. See page 18, “The Curricu- 


| lum in School Lunch.” 


Marion Cronan, Practical’s School 


| Lunch Editor, attended the conven- 
| tion in Miami, where she served on 


the evaluation committee. You will 
enjoy her notes and comments on 
page 17, 


of “Is 
(page 


Corinne Morse, author 
Your Teaching Up to Date?’ 


’ 


| 9) has been teaching and counseling 
in education for more than 25 years. 
She was head of the home economics 
department 


at the high school in 





Corinne Morse, the mother of four chil- 
dren, likes to help young people and does! 


n 
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Edith Cushman, ASFSA President, 
Marion Cronan in a sunny mood in Miami. 





Amesbury, Mass. and director of the 
lunch room. 

Later she taught at the high school 
and junior high in Teaneck, New 
Jersey. Read more about her teach- 
ing experience in the article. 

When we asked Mrs. Morse for 
her photograph, she said, “Here it 
Sorry I’m not more glamorous. 
But my pupils are going to be when 
they grow up. Today’s child is far 
ahead of the child of my day. Her 
hair is cut to fit her face. Her com- 
plexion is good and her clothes at- 
tractive. I’m sure it is the result 
of the combined efforts of the 
women’s magazines, home economics 
training, and education of the gen- 
eral public.” 


is. 


° 


Francis Tacionis, who wrote 
“This Plan Vitalizes Clothing Edu- 
cation,” page 12, is full of pace-set- 
ting ideas. Having a varied back- 
ground in the clothing field, she ap- 
plies it to her teaching techniques. 
The result, as she convincingly re- 
lates, is indeed “‘vitalizing.” 

At the University of California 
Miss Tacionis taught “The History 
and Development of the Clothing In- 
dustry,” was a guest lecturer at: the 
Santa Barbara College. Formerly 
an instructor in clothing and textiles 
at Florida State University, she has 
returned to that post this past term. 


2, 
7. 


Your school lunch manager will 
be interested in this issue. Why 
not share your copy with her? 
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CHALK TALK, 
ON 


INFANT. 
NUTRITION 


FOR FREE COPIES of Teacher’s 
Manual and desired number of Students’ 
Leaflets, write to Gerber’s Baby Foods, 
Dept 621-5, Fremont, Mich. Or see coupon 
section of this magazine. 
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A HELPFUL AID TO 
CLASSROOM PLANNING: 


Gerber’s Teacher’s Manual—an authoritative 
teaching guide, outlining the basic facts of 
infant nutrition, feeding techniques and cost of 
modern baby foods. Prepared by qualified 
home economists specializing in this field. 


A HELPFUL REFERENCE 
FOR HOMEWORK 
ASSIGNMENTS: 


Gerber’s Students’ Leaflet —covering the basic 
food groups for infants from birth through 
the second year, and the place of specially 
prepared baby foods in infant feeding. Special 
“Sitter’s Guide” included. 


Babies ane own business... owr only busmess ! 


(serber's. 
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WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 

IN THE LABORATORY? 

The Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 
TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 


2 





PINAFORE—front PINAFORE—back 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


RUE NOOR oc kus awakes Swe $1.85 
SPOUT MMOS 0 ss sien, 4.0055 05a $1.85 
ol Bi! eae $1.85 
£352 ee $1.85 
PAADIER LAVENDER ...0.50..0. $1.85 


WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM ... $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM .. $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
on See $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 

The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80, It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 

The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 
flat. 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 


and a new longer skirt. 


Sead for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 
COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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People... places... dates... meetings 


LICE K. LEOPOLD, Assistant 

Secretary of Labor in charge of 
women’s affairs, outlined a new and 
unique technical exchange pro- 
gram which is being planned to 
bring approximately 80 women 
from France and Italy to the United 
States. 

“The women will see our homes, 
our churches, our schools, our hos- 
Mrs. Leopold said. “In 
short, they will see the heart of 
America, which all too many for- 
eign visitors miss.” 

The proposed program resulted 
from a survey made in those two 
countries last fall by a group of 
women leaders from the United 
States. The group, headed by Mrs. 
Leopold, spent a month talking to 
individual women, officers of wom- 
en’s organizations, professional 
women, and women in government, 
to choose candidates to come to the 
United States to study social wel- 
fare programs and community 
projects. 


4-H Club Congress 

From all over the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
the top 4-H Club members con- 
vened in Chicago last November 28 
for the 33rd National 4-H Club 
Congress. Chosen from among two 
million members, these boys and 
girls are state, regional, and na- 
tional winners in educational 4-H 
programs conducted by the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service. 


Personal Notes 
HARRIET McINTIRE has been 


| appointed home economics director 


JANUARY |—New Year's Day 


FEBRUARY |2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine'’s Day 
20-27—Brotherhood Week 
22—George Washington's Birthday 


MARCH 5-13—National 4-H Club Week 
APRIL |0—Easter 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUNE 28-JULY !—American Home Economics Association 46th annual meeting, 


for the M&R Dietetic Laboratories. 
As “Sally Rose,” she will work on 
Pream and other M&R products. 
Mrs. McIntire was form«..y with 
the National Livestock and Meat 
Board and most recently, Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


GLADYS BELLINGER and LU- 
CILE STREATER have joined the 
staff of the University of Minne- 
sota’s School of Home Economics. 
Miss Bellinger is associate profes- 
sor in charge of the section in home 
management and family relations. 
Miss Streater is assistant professor 
in charge of the agricultural cafe- 
teria for the St. Paul campus. 

GLENA PIERCE has been ap- 
pointed home economist of the 
Norge Division of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation. Previously she was 
home service supervisor for Ironite. 

BEVERLY MORNEWEG, | for- 
merly with the Iglehart Division of 
General Foods, has joined the home 
service department of the Carna- 
tion Company. 

JOREKA RIPPETOE is the new 
field home economist in the Atlanta 
district, replacing Jo Parks. 


Orpha Mae Thomas 
Orpha Mae Thomas, lecturer in 
home and family life at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, died 
November 6, 1954. Dr. Thomas 
joined the faculty at Teachers Col- 
lege in 1942, becoming assistant 
professor in 1946 and associate 
professor in 1949. She was a fre- 
quent contributor to Practical Home 
Economics, writing in the fields of 

equipment and management. 
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Which wax where? 


_ for vinyl plastic floors? PASTE WAX 
tf >}. GLO-COaT 
<u \- agen? “~ Cs = 
‘se et 
en Rs ‘ 
zs 
for marble? PASTE WAX | SOCHHHOHCHHSOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOSLELEES 
—— 
| : 
e : 
bd al ™ - 7 
tie : FREE in quantity— 
—=* ete ede . 
—<— Be : Handy Household Waxing Guide—alpha- 
: betized list of more than 150 household 


A \\* for leather-top tables? 
\ PRIDE 


i] 
4 


U/ 


for natural w ood — a 
cabinets? JUBILE! 


a 






Be sure to take a look at our six beautiful 

color pages in the February issues of McCall’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion. They include new 
ideas for easier housekeeping in addition 

to the Handy Household Waxing Guide. 
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for antiques? Y 


_ with type of wax recommended 


PLUS —., ii: of housecleaning 


teaching aids 


—You may have as many copies of the 


lh 


R= | 
iA zat fireplace brick? 
e > dahaaimatatan 


Handy Household Waxifig Guide as 
you need for all your groups. To get 
this new pamphlet and the kit of 
housecleaning information, use cou- 
port on page 25 or write direct 0 us. 


for decorative driftwood? 
PASTE wax 









for sewing machines? 
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Dear Editor: 

Please print some articles which: 

1. Urge all teachers to keep up to 
date in their thinking by reading 
professional magazines, books, news- 
papers, current fiction, fashions, 
movie reviews, etc. Attending 
and participating in in-service train- 
ing sessions at every possible oppor- 
tunity. . . . Keeping an open mind 
toward new and better methods... . 
Using teaching aids provided by 
home economists in business. 

2. Stimulate returning teachers 


LOW 
CALORIE 
CHEESE 


CAKE 


(who very often work in their home 
communities) to analyze critically 
the things they know about condi- 
tions, finances, ambitions, customs, 
nationalities. . ... To teach such 
things as they know will be useful 
to their students now and later... . 
Suggest ways for those in new com- 
munities to learn about it. 

3. Emphasize that far from handi- 
capping them professionally, their 
families actually enrich their back- 
ground of experiences. 

4. Help them to recognize the con- 





Sweet, Hearty, Sugar-[ ree! 


MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH 


Here’s a happy surprise for dieters—a rich-looking, sweet- 


tasting dessert that sacrifices nothing but the calories! All by 


4 eggs 

1 tablespoon SUCARYL 
Solution or 24 
SUCARYL tablets, 
crushed 


Yo cup flour 

Y2 teaspoon salt 

1 cup evaporated milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 





3 cups cottage cheese 


1 slice bread, toasted 
and crumbed 


using SucARYL—the wonderful new non-caloric sweetener that 


cooks right in with no loss of sweetness. Here’s how: 


Low Calorie Cheese Cake 


Beat eggs; add Sucary.. Beat in 
flour and salt. Add milk, vanilla 
and lemon juice. Add slowly to 
cottage cheese, mixing well. Press 
through medium sieve; beat until 
smooth. Pour into shallow round 
baking dish. Dust well with nut- 
meg, top with toasted bread 
crumbs. Bake in very slow oven 
(250° F.) 1 hour. Turn oven off; 
leave cake in oven | hour longer. 
Cool slowly at room temp. Chill. 


Makes 8 servings, 
182 calories each. Obbott 
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Letters 


SIT Ra BY RAM EN DEE AE NIE OND 


tributions they can make to enrich 
the curriculum by virtue of their 
own backgrounds of experience. 

5. Report activities which are 
meeting the needs and challenging 
the interests and best efforts of to- 
day’s homemakers. Give approaches, 
techniques, and resources used. 

6. Remind them that they are 
teaching students, not subject mat- 
ter. 

Thanks for giving me a chance to 
“let off steam.” Please keep Practi- 
cal as practical as it now is. I always 
recommend it to my colleagues who 
are re-entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

—Mrs. Dora M. FASELER 
Homemaking Teacher 
Hondo High School 
Hondo, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

In the school system where I teach, 
Senior Scholastic and World Week 
are being used by the students... . 
They are wonderful magazines and 
surely give the students a review of 
the problems of the world today... . 

As a teacher of home economics, 
I would like to make a suggestion. 
How wonderful it would be to have 
a magazine of this type to put into 
the hands of our [home economics] 
students. So much of the latest in- 
formation could be presented by this 
method that cannot be obtained 
through books. The latest women’s 
magazines are too expensive and 
carry too much extra material to be 
of value ... in the classroom. 

HAZEL HELM 

Home Economics Department 
High School 

Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


Dear Editor: 

As a teen-age youth, I realize that 
Angelyn Wadley, a teacher and 
mother, author of “Can We Make 
More Use of Home Experiences ?”, 
has an almost thorough understand- 
ing of today’s youth. Therefore she 
has a wonderful insight into the 
problem of developing the talents and 
abilities of this generation. Let’s 
have more of these very fine articles 
and teach our youth to be the better 
homemakers of tomorrow. 

VALERA CHILDERS 
Enid, Oklahona 
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Up to Date? 


ing the same course of study again? Will it fill 
. the gle needs this year as it did last? Seeking 


ee 


r her own answefs this teacher made surprising discoveries. 





By CORINNE MORSE 


h, 
Ke OW many teachers of home economics set up an With my children grown, I am once more back at the 
excellent course of study in their department and job that has always held my interest. Strange to tell, 
t then continue to follow it year after year? I have been I am teaching in the very same town where I started 
asking myself this question ever since returning to the 25 years ago. I have the children of girls I once taught, 
. teaching field. but they differ quite markedly in many respects from 
n. If we are to help our children today, we must become their mothers. I think they want the same things: love, 
7e acquainted with all phases of life in our community and companionship, happiness, but they will not or cannot 
Lo the relationship existing between community and child. acquire them in the same manner. 
3 | We must be sure that we are covering these phases in I have seen times change and a new outlook on life 
n- our year’s work. apparent in my own children. The radio, automobile, 
1S This is particularly important for the teachers who television, and the new type of magazine all contribute 
‘d have been in the profession over a long period of years. to this change. Need I mention that fanfily life has 
b We are the ones who must make an effort to keep up changed ? 
. with the present generation. The girls I used to teach sewed carefully by hand. 
Twenty-five years ago I graduated from a teachers’ Our one electric machine was looked upon with awe. It 
M college. I thoroughly enjoyed teaching Household Arts, was a great honor to be allowed to use it. The rest 
at as the subject was called in those days. I tried to use labored away at the “old treadle.”” How different today. 
al all the teaching skills that I had acquired in the previ- Last week one of my older girls came in with a beauti- 
in ous four years at college. A few years of teaching, and ful piece of glazed cloth. 
then I was married. However, because my husband was “May I use one of the machines, please, Mrs. Morse?” 
a teacher, I never really left the teaching profession. she asked. 
* I was often called upon as substitute in home economics I said, “Certainly, Ruth. What are you going to 
4 classes. Even after my children came I would go back make ?” 
ce to teach for a day or two, because even in those days “Oh,” she said, “I just want to zip up a skirt for 
a substitutes were hard to find. Of course, my greatest the dance tomorrow night.” 
J- interest was in my home and bringing up my four chil- She did “zip” it up, too. Before we left that after- 
1€ dren, but I managed to keep up to date on the progress noon, the skirt was finished and ready to hem. 
1e in home economics through new books and extra study. There was no need to insist that she wait until the 
id next day when I could work with her in class and show 
8 her how to make it. I teach the fundamentals in class 
“ Corinne Morse, with 25 years teaching experience, and encourage the girls to continue their practice at 
row teaches home economics at Amesbury (Mass.) home or with me after school. The average girl today 
1g Junior High School. For more information, see page 4. does not do anything slowly and deliberately. She 
a 
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rushes. Her whole family hurries. This girl would have 
found it very boring if she had waited until I could 
supervise the work. If I had tried to put my former 
methods into practice, I would have had very little 
success. 

As I look back over the last 25 years, I realize that 
we have come a long way from cooking and sewing to 
the added study of home and family relations, child 
care, and all the phases that help to make a better life 
in the home. Although I am able to recognize differ- 
ences in method over a period of years, it is more dif- 
ficult to see changes within a year. For this reason, I 
stop to look back over each year and plan for the coming 
year. I ask myself these questions: Am I going to use 
the same course of study again? Will it fill all the girls’ 
needs this year as it did last? 

It may seem like a waste of time and energy to make 
a new set of plans each year, but let me emphasize that 
it is just as wasteful to use last year’s lesson plans if 
they do not satisfy the girls’ needs this year. 

How can you be sure they are satisfactory? Ask the 
girls in your classes. If you ask the right questions 
and they answer truthfully, you will have no trouble 
in adjusting the course. 

Two years ago there were 80 girls in my junior high 
home economics course. At the beginning of the year 
I gave each girl a questionnaire and before I outlined 
the year’s work, I read and tabulated each question. 

That year the average family had seven members. In 
half of these families both the mother and father worked 
outside the home. That meant that in 40 families there 
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Questionnaire for Homemaking Classes 


. How many are living in your home? 
. How many children in your family, including yourself? 
Who works outside of the home? Father? Mother? 
. Who prepares most of the meals for your family? 
. Do you prepare the meals often or sometimes? 
. Do you set the table? 
. Do you wash the dishes after the meals? 
. What other housework do you do? 
9. Do you take care of any younger brother or sister? 
How often and when? 
10. Do you do any baby-sitting outside of the family? 
How often? 
11, Would you like to learn more about the best ways 
to take care of younger children? 
12. Do you have a sewing machine at home? 
13. If you have a sewing machine and it is not in use, 
tell why it is not used. 
14. Are you allowed to use the sewing machine at home? 
If not, tell why. 
15. Who does the sewing and mending in your home? 
16. What would you like to do in your cooking classes? 
17. Do you expect to go to high school? 
18. What course do you expect to take in high school? 
19. Do you intend to take cooking or sewing? 
20. Is there anything you'd like to tell your teacher? 
After studying the papers, ask yourself these questions: 
Do | have enough class time to include all the problems? 
If not, which are more important? 
What knowledge must the girls have before they can 
start on any of this work? 
Do | need the help of the mothers or fathers? 
How can | get cooperation from mothers and fathers? 
Will the year's work be rewarding to the girls? 
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were approximately five children of varying ages with- 
out supervision during the day. Fifteen girls said they 
were expected to get all the meals for the family, in- 
cluding school lunches for the younger children. Thirty 
girls helped with the preparation and serving of meals. 
Sixty said they had to wash and dry dishes, set the 
table, and make beds every day. Only five did the shop- 
ping. Sixty-five girls took care of younger brothers and 
sisters or children in the neighborhood. 

Forty-five families owned sewing machines, but some 
were in need of repair. Three families owned machines 
but did not know how to use them. 

All the girls said they would like to learn how to be 
better “‘baby-sitters.” Most of the class wanted to learn 
how to prepare simple foods. The girls who were ex- 
pected to serve the entire meal at home wanted help in 
cooking foods that were easy to prepare. 

After reading the results of the questionnaire, there 
was no doubt about what to teach. The only handicap 
was the limited time we have for our home economics 
work. 

All of the girls were taught to prepare and serve sim- 
ple meals. Extra help was given to those girls who pre- 
pared all of the meals at home. In sewing classes each 
girl learned how to use the sewing machine by making 
simple, inexpensive garments. They were encouraged 
to sew at home and to teach other members of the fam- 
ily how to use the sewing machine. We studied the 
problems of “baby-sitting.” 

These girls were easy to teach because I knew exactly 
what they wanted and what they needed. 

This year the same questions were given to the in- 
coming group of girls. Do you think the answers were 
the same? They were not. How could one small town 
produce such a difference? 

Families varied from one to 11 children (four was 
the average). Three-fourths of the mothers were home 
all day. Only two girls prepared the complete meals, 
although half of them helped with the preparation and 
serving. The others set the table, washed the dishes, 
but did little or no cooking. 

The number of sewing machines remained small and 
there were three in need of repair, but 30 girls knew 
how to use the machine and often sewed with mothers’ 
help. Only a few girls in the group did “baby-sitting.” 

These girls were interested in making clothes for 
themselves and other members of the family. I am sure 
the fact that mothers were at home had a great deal of 
influence on the girls’ interest in sewing. However, they 
were only casually interested in preparing and serving 
meals, but they did want to learn how to make cookies 
and pies. 

This year I had to arouse interest in meal planning 
and serving. Once more we prepared and served simple 
foods that would be accepted by the families in this 
community. On our Parents’ Night all of the girls made 
and served cookies and punch to 150 parents and 
friends. 

You can see that I am no longer a young teacher. 
Soon I shall be teaching the grandchildren of my first 
students. My earnest desire is to learn to live along 
with them in the era of color television, supersonics, 
atomic energy. Whatever comes, I’ll try to be prepared. 
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How to Put on 


a Good Show 


ON’T let the projector and the 

physical problems of screening 
get you down. Maybe you’re not 
mechanically inclined and so do not 
use films as often as you’d like. 
This is not an insurmountable prob- 
lem. 

Many schools now have projec- 
tionists’ clubs—boys, and girls, too, 
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THREADING 


trained to set up and run a pro- 
jector efficiently. This eliminates 
a lot of problems. But if your 
school doesn’t have such a club yet, 
remember it’s no harder to run a 
projector than to run a sewing ma- 
chine. In fact, the threading for 
both is similar in many ways. How- 
ever, if you don’t want to run the 
machine, maybe some members of 
your own class will take the job. 

If, in your school, classes go to 
a special visual-aids room for movies, 
several physical problems _ auto- 
matically disappear. But, really, 
running the film in your own class- 
room has distinct advantages. You 
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VENTILATION 


In this concluding part of her 


article on films Vera Falconer 


gives tips on screening techniques 


can, for instance, pre-test and post- 
test or discuss the film much more 
effectively. Other materials will tie 
in better, too. Student interest and 
readiness won’t disappear during 
the trip to and from the special 
screening area. 

So let’s get your own classroom 
ready. Projector set up, threaded, 
and focused before class. The movie 
ready to go as you give the signal. 


* Good showmanship and good teach- 


ing, too, as delays sidetrack your 
students. Ventilation? This you do 
ordinarily anyway, don’t you? So 
arrange your ventilation as you al- 
ways do. Darkening isn’t such a 
problem, either, as you don’t need 
real blackness, especially for black- 
and-white films. But do have both 
arranged beforehand so this is done 
quickly. 

Seating arrangements are im- 
portant. Early in the semester, plan 
a regular movie seating plan. Be 
sure everyone can see the screen 
clearly. Consider the tall and the 
short, those who do not see well and 





LIGHTING 


those with shorter attention span. 
Don’t seat students too far to either 
side or they get a distorted view. A 
fan-shaped plan is ideal, with front 
rows short and back rows longer. 
Arrange chairs before the class as- 
sembles, to save time. 

What else to do—have any tests 
and diagrams or questions on the 
board. Models, pictures, posters, 
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in place. Demonstrations all set up. 
Mimeographed sheets or pamphlets 
ready for easy distribution. 

Like any performance, a movie 
session in class must be planned to 
flow smoothly with no awkward 
hitches. The classroom is ready— 
the stage is set. You and the class 
enter and the show is on. After 
your introduction, a_ pre-arranged 
signal sets the wheels to rolling. A 
student or two near the windows 
draw the shades. Another near the 
switch turns out the lights. The 
projectionist starts the film, having 
carefully remembered to warm up 
the sound beforehand. You all sit 
back and enjoy it. The end title 
flashes on the screen. A careful pro- 
jectionist knows just when to turn 
off the machine so no sound is cut 
off abruptly and no white glare 
shows on the screen. Lights go on 
and your planned follow-up begins 
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Do warn your projectionist not 
to rewind the film or putter around 
packing projector and screen during 
this post-session. You know how 
annoying and disturbing this can be. 
If you make this request in advance, 
it can usually be arranged. 

A good film with a good teacher 
add up to a good show. Your class 
will have enjoyed the film and learned 
from it. You will have put an- 
other teaching tool to work for you. 
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Miss Tacionis, 


his Plan Vitalizes Clothing 


How community resources were used to broaden 


students’ understanding of textile industries 


ized he education is more than teaching the con- 
A struction of a fine seam and the selection of gar- 
ments to enhance one’s appearance. Today there is a 
new focus. More attention is given to the study of the 
interdependent relationships of producers, distributors, 
and consumers of apparel. When the clothing curricula 
is thus broadened, there is need for the selection of 
teaching methods and materials. 

Such a study need not be confined to one level of 
education. It can be used to broaden student experi- 
ences throughout the clothing curricula from elemen- 
tary classes through graduate schools. 

There are many resources which can be used to aid 
in the development of a comprehensive understanding 
of the processes of the apparel industries. Educational 
films, field trips to various industries, and personal 
interviews with designers, retail store buyers, fashion 
coordinators, and other personalities in the fashion in- 
dustries are vital to this new concept. 

You can obtain suggestions for study tours from 
your chamber of commerce, Better Business bureau, 
apparel or textile associations. The sewing machine 
companies are also very helpful. 

In Los Angeles, students visiting the Trade Manu- 
facturing Division of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany learned about research in machines and plant 
layout and services of the division. Here they watched 
demonstrations on the electronic machine, the new but- 
tonhole machine, and other special machines. They 


Miss Tacionis has joined the staff of Florida State 
University. Her article is based on experiences she 
had while teaching at the University of California. 
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learned about comparative costs of various operations 
of garment manufacture. 

Then the Division arranged a study tour through 
the Rose Marie Reid plant, which produces play clothes 
and bathing suits. Here students saw modern produc- 
tion techniques and the distinctive testing laboratory 
of the firm, the swimming pool! 

Students also gain broad insight from study tours 
to firms whose business is international. In Los An- 
geles, visits were made to buying offices, advertising, 
and apparel manufacturing firms such as Catalina and 
Cole of California, Inc., who do a lively export business, 
or have foreign branches. 

There is also an advantage in studying a firm whose 
production is limited to the local market. U. C. L. A.’s 
students visited a screen printing plant which pro- 
duced a distinctive local fashion product. The effects 
of geographical distance between textile centers and 
a fashion market was explained to them. They learned 
about textile sources, cooperative efforts of designers 
manufacturers, and converters. 

More and more retailers are dealing directly with 
foreign designers in obtaining designs for mass pro 
duction in the American market. The buyers in the 
foreign and local markets select originals with fashion 
appeal, suited to the average American woman, and 
which could be reproduced and effectively modified at 
a nominal cost by mass production techniques. 

A meeting of the students from U. C. L. A. with the 
fashion buyer of Ohrbach’s, Inc. was arranged. Stu- 
dents asked about her firsthand experiences when buy- 
ing in foreign fashion markets. The buyer’s respon- 
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BY FRANCES TACIONIS 


French and 





sibilities were explained. The students closely examined 
the expensive originals (often handmade) and the less 
costly mass-produced copies. ; 

The buyer of knit wear told of the production and 
retailing of sweaters. He pointed out the values to 
look for when purchasing sweaters and reported re- 
gional preferences in color, style, and fit of knit wear. 

These talks with buyers stimulated lively classroom 
discussions about the (questionable) prestige value of 
high-fashion apparel in U.S. markets. The students 
analyzed mass-produced garments and sales volume. 

Class meetings with managers of chain, specialty, 
and department stores with high and low-cost apparel, 
and semi-self-service stores have helped students to 
understand this phase of merchandising—its policies 
and problems. 

Often, students arranged personal interviews with 
buyers, fashion coordinators, and saleswomen in re- 
tail stores. Here they gained information about con- 
sumer problems and the use of commercial services in 
anticipating fashion trends. Students have also inter- 
viewed designers in the local market such as Voris, 
Luella Ballerino, and Marjorie Montgomery. 

A few examples of individual resources which stu- 
dents have contacted are: The production managers and 
owners of such firms as Joyce, Inc. and Capezio, trade 
experts in foreign embassies, and the local chamber 
of commerce. Officers of apparel manufacturing asso- 
ciations such as the California Fashion Creators and 
West Coast Apparel Manufacturers. Also local repre- 
sentatives of national trade publications including 
Culifornia Apparel News and Women’s Wear Daily. 

Through these memorable learning experiences, stu- 
dents have shared with their classmates observations 
revarding interrelationships of producers, distributors, 
and consumers. They have enthusiastically told of 
friendliness of the persons in industry and their sin- 
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Students were given oppor- 
tunity to inspect these original 
Italian designs. 










ace ER AEST! 


Buyer in foreign fashion markets for Ohrbach's, New York, 
shows original Italian design and inexpensive U. S. copy. 





Industrial machines were inspected by this class during a 
visit to Trade Mfg. Div. of Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


cere desire to help students. 

Our experience showed that students should learn 
as much as possible about the subject and formulate 
several questions prior to the interview. In this way 
students are more poised and discussion has value. 

Sometimes an interview is not possible. Then stu- 
dents can write for information. Many textile, apparel 
designers, and trade organizations in the fashion mar- 
kets will send press releases, lend photographs, and 
generously respond to inquiries. The teacher may ob- 
tain copies of the correspondence but should certainly 
not deprive the student of the original. It’s a good idea 
to file copies for use by future classes to avoid unneces- 
sary demands on people in the industry. 

Students, too, prove to be resources. Students in 
my classes at U. C. L. A. shared their personal knowl- 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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From Drexel Institute of Technology 


A Device 


to Stimulate 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


ee} ADIOSCOPIC Presentation of Facts.” With this 
one arresting generic term, Drexel Institute of 
Technology classifies the use of a device that con- 
tributes to the stimulation of group interest and the 
development of a permissive learning climate. 

The term radioscopic was used by Muriel Brown, 
family life specialist with the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, in 1948, at a regional meeting of home economics 
educators. Dr. Brown, unavoidably, had to deliver a 
talk that was spangled with statistical data. Well 
aware that no one can easily assimilate large doses of 
digits, percentages, and fractions while listening to a 
speech, she provided the audience with blueprints. Sta- 
tistic cards, keyed to the major points she intended to 
make, were distributed to the 200 members of the 
audience as orientation clues to her talk. 

Drexel’s own adaptation is a mnemonic device that 





the Home Economics Education Division describes 
modestly as a “minor but useful and flexible teaching 
aid, adaptable to a variety of learning situations.” 

This Drexel device, at first glance, is strongly rem- 
iniscent of kindergarten days. It may be a familiar 
question-and-answer card or simulated money. Often 
it is a paper cut-out of a child’s toy, a change purse, 
or perhaps a household tool, that symbolizes the sub- 
ject and problems that are to be discussed. 

A question related to the discussion topic is written 
on the face of each card or symbol. The answer is 
written on the back or concealed under a fold of the 
device. 

Despite their simplicity, these radioscopics have 
proved valuable to dramatize problems, clarify pertinent 
facts, add variety to assignments, trigger group dis- 
cussion, draw out reticent group members, and stimu- 





Radioscopics—paper cut-out question- 
and-answer cards—add interest to 4 
new lesson. Seated informally around 
table, students soon begin discussion. 
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Class in family financial! management uses radioscopic ap- 
proach to summarize introductory reading assignment. At flan- 


late individual contributions. Moreover, it was found 
in a recent graduate study at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology that the retention of facts by groups aided by 
these devices was conspicuously better than by the con- 
trol group using conventional learning procedures. 

When this type of device is used, the instructor dis- 
tributes the cards or paper cut-outs, explains the rules, 
and then allows a minute of silence while group members 
screen out their best ideas. A student is then asked 
to read his question. Another gives an answer and very 
likely is challenged by someone who has an alternative 
answer. The questioner then compares what has been 
said with the “official” answer on his card or device. 
The teacher, the questioner, or sometimes the class by 
vote, may grade the answers. 

_However, it should be noted that the “official” an- 
swer is frequently (and deliberately) by-passed in the 
heat of the debate. The instructor merely stands by to 
check digressive talk and to call for a new question when 
fresh stimulus is indicated. 











Students can make their own radioscopic materials. 
The teaching aids are versatile, inexpensive, simple to 
construct and they are easy to store for future use. 
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nel board, Anna Nagel, graduate student, and Dr. Albert 
Oliver, University of Pennsylvania, participate in discussion. 


The following illustration of the way radioscopie 
devices are used to stimulate group discussion is a syn- 
thesis of actual classroom demonstrations at Drexel 
Institute. 

A new unit on child development was being intro- 
duced to a class of junior high school boys and girls, 
aged 13 to 15, using as an approach the problems that 
arise while baby-sitting. Seated informally around a 
big table were a student teacher, a child development 
specialist, two parents, the instructor, and the students. 

The student teacher pushed a small heap of radio- 
scopics into the center of the table. “Everybody take 
one,” she said, nodding to the young people. 

Presently she smiled at one of the boys. “Want to 
read what yours says, Tim?” 

Tim looked at his cut-out and grinned. “Sure is fa- 
miliar,” he said, holding up a tiny paper diaper. “My 
little sister still wears them. Well... it says, 
‘Molly had a baby-sitting job for some new neighbors 

(Concluded on page 38) 


These effective teaching aids 
can be used in many situations. 

















Clothing and grooming cartoons make amusing exhibit. 


A fashion story is simply told in this bulletin board display. 


How We Use Our Bulletin Board 


Dorothy Stepat reports a plan that 
has gained student enthusiasm, 


provided fun and creative scope 


N developing a new course, there are always a num- 

ber of problems the teacher faces. When we were 
working on the clothing selection course in the Home 
Economics Department at Hunter College, there were 
two problems which seemed to need special attention. 
I felt that an individual conference with each student 
early in-the semester was essential. However, it was 
impossible to plan these during free hours. We have 
rather large groups, and with our busy schedules, 
there were very few times during the week when the 
free hours of the girls coincided with mine. The other 
problem was to get the girls more actively interested 
in maintaining interesting bulletin boards. 

Last year I tried something which seems to have 
solved both problems in a most satisfying manner. 
The first two or three meetings of the class were de- 
voted to general discussions of the clothing problems 
which individuals and families encounter. As these 
discussions progressed, various items were listed on 
the blackboard. I then asked the girls to work in 
pairs to select a topic which would lend itself to a 
good bulletin board exhibit. We discussed some 
criteria for such projects, and during the next two 
weeks, the girls devoted their time to developing 
their exhibits—doing research, collecting and assem- 
bling materials. 


Dr. Dorothy Stepat is an instructor in the Home 
Economics Department of Hunter College in New York. 
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While they were busy with these, I called students 
to my desk individually for short conferences. I got 
to know the girls quickly, and through discussion of 
individual problems, I saw the kind of help each girl 
needed. At the end of the two weeks, I studied the 
list of topics selected by the girls, in terms of when 
the exhibit would fit in with the course outline. Then 
I assigned dates. We put the exhibits away, and when 
the topic was covered in class, the exhibit was brought 
out and used. 

The bulletin board exhibits have been planned 
around topics such as: fashions of the world, silhou- 
ette through the ages, wardrobe on a budget, ward- 
robe for a week end trip, use of earrings with various 
costumes and for different facial types, accessories, 
closet arrangement, phases of family clothing, selec- 
tion of fabrics for different styles of garments. 

I have found far more student-interest in exhibits 
developed this way. I have also been delighted with 
the thought given to the presentation and with the 
display of creative ability shown by the girls. One 
group developed a wardrobe on a mobile design. An- 
other added interest to their exhibit by simple but 
unusual letters formed from pipe cleaners. Last 
spring a group, with the use of a few sheets of con- 
struction paper and a few simple chalk lines, trans- 
formed the whole board into a beach and seaside 
scene for their exhibit on bathing suits and beach 
wear. 

Just for fun, the girls collected cartoons about 
clothing, grooming, make-up, etc. These made an 
amusing bulletin board which also taught some good 
points. 

I join the students now in looking forward to seeing 
what the next exhibit will be. We all enjoy making the 
bulletin board a much more integral part of the class- 
room than I had ever been able to do by myself. 
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Reports from the 
American School Food Service Association 
8th Annual Convention, Miami, Florida 
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Highlights from Marion Cronan’s Notebook 


Y train, bus, plane, and car, over 1500 members of 

the American School Food Service Association came 
to the Sunshine State of Florida for the eighth annual 
convention. Representatives of 44 states as well as 
the Philippines, Canada, and Venezuela gathered in 
the Civic Auditorium of Miami Beach. Southern hos- 
pitality made our visit memorable. 

The program was planned to meet the needs and in- 
terests of all groups from school lunch employees to 
city and county supervisors and state directors. The 
needs of each group were adequately met at the “Eat 
and Tell” breakfasts and sectional meetings. At ques- 
tion-and-answer periods, small meetings, informal “yak” 
sessions (on the beach), and at planned social events, 
each of us had a chance to discuss our problems and 
share experiences with our co-workers. 

The theme of the four general sessions may be 
summed up in the one word, cooperation. Working to- 
gether for a better school lunch program through the 
curriculum was the subject of the first general session. 
Dr. Floride Moore, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Georgia, and Miss Fannie Lee 
Boyd, instructional supervisor, Clark County Schools, 
Georgia, participated. The second general section, ‘The 
School Administration Views School Lunch,” brought 
us the message of cooperation at the Federal, state or 
county, and local levels to promote a good school lunch 
program. 

The third general session dealt with the management 
and planning part of the school lunch—school lunch lay- 
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outs, with Dr. Mary Bloetjes and George G. Zipfel. 

“Public Relations in Your Department, in Your Com- 
munity, in the Nation,” was the subject of the last 
general session. The Margaret Prentice Award was 
presented to Elaine Claxton Bradley, coordinator of 
homemaking and director of school lunches, Central 
School District, North Syracuse, New York. 

About 100 exhibits were housed in a+ huge tent at 
the side of the Civic Auditorium. Members thronged 
to the booths to gather information and to participate 
in prize drawings. 

Social events started with “A Night in the Tropics.” 
At this reception, our hostesses, in colorful Seminole 
costumes, greeted us. We were invited to taste the 
tropical fruits which were on display. 

At the “Hibiscus Luncheon,” Dr. William Carleton, 
professor of social sciences at the University of Flor- 
ida, gave us an optimistic view of world conditions in, 
“Food for Children the World Over.” At the “Gas- 
pirilla Luncheon,” Dr. Lester Hale, in “Food for 
Thought,” urged that in our work we consider the in- 
dividual above all technical and material improvements. 

The “Splash Party” was given at the pool of the 
di Lido hotel. We enjoyed Southern-fried chicken while 
being serenaded by minstrels. Watching an exhibition 
of diving and water ballet was a treat to us who came 
from Northern regions. 

Each one left the convention taking home new ideas, 
new facts. But most of all a renewed inspiration to 
work for a greater participation in school lunch. 
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Conversation between Dr. Floride Moore, Associate 
Professor Home Economics. University of Georgia, 


and Miss Fannie Lee Boyd, Instructional 


Supervisor, Clark County Schools, Athens, Georgia 


The Curriculum in} 


© Dr. Moore: Good morning, and welcome. Nutrition 
education is a relatively new development in the school 
curriculum, and school lunch is a new laboratory for 
teaching nutrition. 

Most authorities agree that the curriculum is made up 
of all educational experiences that boys and girls 
have under the direction of a teacher. No one here 
would want anything less than the best educational 
experiences for our boys and girls. 

We want to talk to you about what is good teaching 
and what is effective learning. Miss Boyd, would you 
tell how we plan to accomplish our objectives? 

Miss Boyd: First we will review what research says 
about teaching and learning. Secondly, we will show 
what this means in teaching nutrition in the school 
program and using the school lunch as an educational 
part of the curriculum. 

Dr. Moore: Some of you will remember a study made 
a number of years ago known as the “Eight-Year 
Study.” Over a period of eight years, children attend- 
ing schools with a subject matter-centered curriculum 
were studied and tested to find out what they had 
learned. Students in other schools whose main objec- 
tives were to provide problem-solving experiences were 
measured at the same time. 

The results showed that children who had gone 
to a school whose main objective was to provide prob- 
lem-solving activities had learned more subject matter 
—and they had learned many other things. 

On the basis of this study and numerous other re- 
search projects, the following conclusions can be drawn 
about how people learn. 

Miss Boyd: One of these conclusions is that learning 
is a process of changing and improving the behavior. 
It’s not just an accumulation of factual information. 

Dr. Moore: The second is that behavior may be 
changed when the learner works at problems that are 
his own—problems that are real to him. 

Miss Boyd: Another conclusion is that learning is 
done by an individual. It cannot be done for him. 
Telling is not teaching. 

Dr. Moore: As we help youngsters to solve everyday 
problems, we hope they will learn a process of think- 
ing and working that will help them later in life when 
they bump up against other and more complex prob- 
lems. Our last point is that learning is more lasting 
when study is organized in a problem-solving way. 


Editor’s Note: “The Curriculum in School Lunch,” 
a conversation between Dr. Moore and Miss Boyd, was 
presented at the first general session of the ASFSA 
convention. Condensed to meet space requirements. 
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Many authorities agree on the steps in the problem- 
solving procedure. We want to review these steps for 
you. 

The first step in problem-solving is “Identifying the 
Problem.” Before any learner can learn, he must un- 
derstand thoroughly the problem he faces. He must 
recognize the problem as his..own. 

Miss Boyd: The second is “Analyzing the Problem.” 
3efore an individual or group can make choices as to 
how the problem will be solved, they must analyze all 
possible solutions. 

Dr. Moore: The third is “Testing the Possible Solu- 
tions.” By seeking factual information, testing ideas 
with people, and reading available materials, we can 
eliminate unworkable solutions. 

Miss Boyd: The fourth step is “Making and Carrying 
Out a Plan of Work.” The learner must be sure of 
what he is going to do and how he is going to work. 

Dr. Moore: The last step is “Evaluating the Progress.” 
At the end of any educational experience, people have 
to ask themselves, “What have we learned?” ‘What 
has been changed?” ‘How well have we worked to- 
gether as a group?” 

Now let us see how these principles of effective 
learning can be used in nutrition education. We have 
prepared three examples of everyday problems of nu- 
trition education at three different grade levels—an 
eighth grade, a fifth grade, and a second-grade level. 

Miss Boyd: We will begin with the story of Miss 
Wordlow’s eighth grade. She is a home economics teach- 
er. The problem her students worked on had to do 
with milk consumption. Miss Wordlow had these over- 
all objectives for the school year as far as nutrition 








was concerned. The first was to help young people 
understand the basic food groups. 

Dr. Moore: Also to help young people to understand 
the relationship between good health and vitality. 


Miss Boyd: To help them to assume responsibility for 


improving their diets. 

Dr. Moore: To help young people to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for helping to make family diets nu- 
tritionally adequate. 

Miss Boyd: And to become increasingly sensitive to 
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intchool Lunch 


their responsibility for the school, the home, and the 
world through food problems. 

Dr. Moore: For some time, Miss Wordlow has been 
aware that the food practices of the eighth-graders were 
poor. She had been looking for a way to help the 
youngsters identify that problem. 

Miss Boyd: Here [slide was shown] we see Miss 
Wordlow eating with a group of eighth-graders. She 
calls attention to the quantity of food and milk being 
left by other students and discusses the reasons for 
this waste. 

Dr. Moore: The teacher and students agreed to ex- 
amine the extent of this problem. So the eighth-grad- 
ers gathered the milk that was left in bottles by the 
children. They measured it to see.exactly how much 
milk was being wasted by grade groups throughout 
the school. 

Miss Boyd: Next, they summarized their studies and 
presented their findings to the class. They found that 
the amount of milk wasted by the eighth-grade group 
was more than that in the lower grades. In fact, waste 
increased as the children progressed in age. 

Dr. Moore: One student suggested that maybe eighth- 
graders got their quart of milk a day at home, sv 
that it was not really necessary for them to drink 
milk at school. Then they decided to make a study of 
their total food consumption, particularly milk con- 
sumption. 

Miss Boyd: The next week, the students summarized 
their studies and prepared a presentation of the facts. 
They compared their total food intake with what au- 
thorities considered to be adequate. It was found that 
the amount of milk being consumed by the eight-grad- 
ers was very low. 

Dr. Moore: The teacher felt that the students had a 
good grip on the problem. They talked to each other 
and to other children in the school about milk con- 
sumption. They agreed that drinking more milk was 
their most urgent need. The teacher then asked the 
group to list ways they might do this. After discussion, 
they listed 15 or more ideas. Some of the solutions 
listed were not workable, and the eighth-graders had to 
learn how to test their possible solutions. 

Miss Boyd: The boys and girls collected materials and 
began to search for facts. 

Dr. Moore: The youngsters gathered their facts from 
books and pamphlets and received information from re- 
search people. From their 15 original solutions they 
decided to reject some ideas and combine others. In 
the end they decided upon five real problems. The first 
was to learn why milk is important to eighth-graders. 

Miss Boyd: The second was to encourage each individ- 
ual to drink more milk. 
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At the ASFSA convention, left to right. Fannie Lee Boyd; 
Thelma Flanagan, convention chairman; and Floride Moore. 


Dr. Moore: The third was to ask the school lunch 
manager to include more milk in food preparation, 
to serve more milk with lunch, and perhaps at other 
times during the school day. 

Miss Boyd: Fourth, to explain the milk problem 
their parents and to seek their help. 

Dr. Moore: And to find inexpensive sources of milk 
for home and school use. 

Miss Boyd: Having agreed upon these five activities 
they were ready to decide how to proceed. 

Dr. Moore: Since all children could not work on every 
problem, the teacher listed activities and helped the 
group to decide who would work on each committee. 
The class outlined functions and procedures of each 
group and then the committees got together. 

Miss Boyd: The committee on milk asked the nutri- 
tionist to talk to them about the importance of milk 
to health and vitality. They talked about how to in- 
clude a quart of milk a day, how to plan menus, and the 
importance of milk and calcium for growing boys and 


to 


girls. 

Dr. Moore: This committee worked with the school 
lunch manager to use more milk, and they collected 
recipes that might be included in the school lunch 
menu. They helped the manager work out plans for a 
milk bar so the children could buy milk at activity 
periods and before school. They also planned ways 
to encourage pupils to drink extra milk at lunch time 

Miss Boyd: The committee on cost and food value of 
milk tested and compared the quality of various forms 
of milk. They came up with a list of requirements 
which they passed on to their parents, the school lunch 
manager, and other pupils. 

Dr. Moore: The committee on getting parents inter- 
ested in their program asked the teacher if she would 
talk to the parents at a meeting. She agreed, and told 
them about the eighth-grade program. She discussed 
the milk problem and made arrangements to show them 
a motion picture on the importance of milk in the diet 

As the various committees reported their findings 
to the whole grade group, the teacher and students were 
able to evaluate what they had learned. They had 
learned many facts about milk and about other food 
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Animal experiments are good 
aids in nutrition education. 


groups, too. They had also learned how to use sources 
of information and efficient ways of tackling a prob- 
lem. 

Miss Boyd: The committee on urging more children 
to drink milk also suggested improving the general 
appearance of the school lunchroom. Lunch time be- 
came a happier time for all. 

Dr. Moore: And this is what we call looking forward. 
Youngsters accepting good food in good health, good 
humor, and happiness. 

Dr. Moore: Now we come to the story of the fifth- 
grade at Ganes School [slide was shown.| The teacher, 
Mrs. Jordan, became sensitive to some of the nutri- 
tion difficulties her fifth-grade faced and jotted down 
six overall objectives to guide their work in nutrition. 
Her first objective was to increase the students’ un- 
derstanding of the relationship of food to health, 
growth, happiness. 

Miss Boyd: The second objective was to increase their 
understanding of what foods are essential to good 
health. 

Dr. Moore: And to encourage children to select and 
eat essential foods. 

Miss Boyd: To encourage eating a variety of food 
prepared in different ways and to enjoy the social 
experience of eating together. 

Dr. Moore: And last, to develop some understanding 
of and some sense of responsibility for their own food 
practices, for the food practices of others in the class, 
and the food practices of their families. 

Miss Boyd: A testing program at Ganes School re- 
vealed that many children had visual difficulties. The 
oculist told some of the children their difficulties were 
related to poor nutrition. He talked with the teacher 
and the members of the fifth-grade, and they decided 
to check on their food consumption. 

Dr. Moore: The teacher helped the youngsters esti- 
mate the quantity of food they ate. The children kept 
a record of their food consumption for three days. 

Miss Boyd: After the children completed that diet 
record, the teacher showed them how to prepare the 
class report. They developed a nutrition exhibit of the 
basic seven foods. This helped the children see where 
they needed to improve their diets, and they decided 
that lack of green and yellow vegetables might be re- 
lated to the eye difficulties. 

Miss Boyd: The children gathered nutrition materials. 
Each child read and shared facts and ideas with class- 
mates. The teacher helped them to decide upon sev- 
eral things that they could do at school to improve 
their nutrition. 

Dr. Moore: The list included learning more about 
green and yellow vegetables and their relationship to 
improved vision, the selection of good-quality vege- 
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tables, how they could be included in the school lunch, 
sharing ideas with others, and growing vegetables at 
school or in home gardens. 

Miss Boyd: It was decided that all the children would 
work on each activity. However, to develop leadership 
and responsibility, committees studied and worked out 
various aspects of the problem. 

Dr. Moore: In order to learn more about green and 
yellow vegetables, an experiment was planned with two 
cages of rats. One cage was fed an adequate amount 
of green and yellow vegetables. The other cage re- 
ceived none. The children soon learned what effect a 
lack of these foods had on hair, skin, eyes, and growth. 

Miss Boyd: Students made a chart of green and yel- 
low vegetables, brought samples of fresh and frozen 
vegetables to class, and discussed these. 

Dr. Moore: They took a trip to a nearby grocery store 
to see what vegetables were available in their com- 
munity. They compared costs and learned how to buy 
fresh vegetables. 

Miss Boyd: The teacher and school lunch manager 
gathered materials that would tell them how to raise 
vegetables. Students planted seeds in a box, and each 
committee planned a menu to submit to the school 
lunch manager. 

Dr. Moore: The kit of materials that the school lunch 
manager and teacher prepared included sample menus, 
pictures of interesting foods, and food models. It was 
used by the fifth-graders in planning school lunch 
menus, and pretty soon children in other grades want- 
ed to borrow the kit. 

In the spring, the fifth-grade planned a school gar- 
den. They grew vegetables to eat at school and took 
plants home for home gardens. 

Miss Boyd: The number of children eating in the 
school lunchroom increased, and they were aware of 
the importance of yellow and green vegetables. Dr. 
Moore, what would you consider as some of the high- 
lights of Mrs. Jordan’s work with the members of 
the fifth-grade in Ganes School? 

Dr. Moore: As she worked with the children, Mrs. 
Jordan noticed that in carrying out the nutrition study, 
the children learned many basic skills as well as how 
to improve their food habits. They were reading books 
to get answers to their questions. They learned arith- 
metic by computing costs of vegetables. 

[Editor’s Note: The speakers presented a third ex- 
ample of effective nutrition education. Following the 
same general educational principles demonstrated in 
the first two examples, they told how a class of second- 
graders learned the importance of fresh fruits and 
improved their eating habits. ] 

Dr. Moore: I think we might take a few minutes now 
to summarize some of the points that we have made. 

Miss Boyd: First of all, I would like to say that learn- 
ing is changing behavior. This is very easy to say 
but difficult to carry out. But unless we have evidence 
of changed behavior, there is very little learning going 
on. 

Another thing I hope we will remember is that 
change in behavior is not likely to result unless the 
activities are related and contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of a real purpose through the solving of a prob- 
lem that the students have expressed as their own. 

Dr. Moore: In nutrition education this means that 
you can’t just do a quick experiment and expect to 
change behavior unless the activity is related to over-all 
purposes, and children see the real purpose behind this 
activity. 

Miss Boyd, do you think we might spend a minute 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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NDER the dome of the Statehouse in Boston, Mas- 
Ty cenit there hangs a golden codfish, placed 
there by the legislators many years ago in tribute to the 
fishing industry which played such an important role 
in the economy of the early days of the commonwealth. 

The modern counterpart of the ‘Sacred Cod” is still 
playing an important role. Yes, the codfish is going to 
school and making an impressive attendance record, 
too, along with ocean perch, Boston bluefish, and many 
other choice New England seafoods. 

The serving of conventional fish dishes has always 
been a problem in school lunch operation in spite of 
the fact that the superlative nutritional benefits of 
seafoods from the cold North Atlantic waters were wide- 
ly known and appreciated. 

Now, through intensive research by the leaders of 
the fishing industry and new methods of processing, 
portion-controlled and pre-cooked fishery products— 
such as Fish Sticks and Perchies—are widely accepted. 

In the communities of Brookline, Lexington, Natick, 
Newton, and Wellesley, Massachusetts, for example, the 
use of Fish Sticks and Perchies have found enthusi- 









Frozen Fish Sticks need only 
heating in the school cafe- 
teria. Ready to serve in 
15 minutes. No waste. 
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In the Massachusetts pub- 
re lic schools there has been 
enthusiastic student ac- 
ceptance of frozen Fish 


astic school lunch acceptance by students who have ig- 
nored fish prepared by other methods. 

Fish Sticks are uniformly-shaped portions of cod 
or Boston bluefish fillets carefully cleaned, boned, and 
trimmed and then cut into pieces of suitable size and 
shape, each stick weighing one ounce. 

These are carefully breaded and French-fried in au- 
tomatic, thermostatically-controlled equipment. Indi- 
vidually quick-frozen and adequately packaged, the 
sticks require only a heating period of 15 to 20 minutes 
in a 400° F. oven before serving. 

Perchies are a similar item but they differ in size 
and shape from the sticks, are made from selected strips 
of ocean perch, and average six to eight pieces per 
two-ounce serving. They are breaded, French-fried, and 
individually frozen. The preparation is identical with 
that of the sticks, and results of surveys in Massachu- 
setts schools this fall indicate they will be as popular 
as the Fish Sticks. 

Perchies were expressly designed for school lunch 
feeding, and variety and eye appeal played an important 
part in their designing. Stan Hurley, institutional sales 
manager of Gorton’s of Gloucester, Massachusetts, told 
a recent gathering of school lunch personnel that all 
the qualities of easy handling which are inherent in 
Fish Sticks are duplicated in Perchies. 

To the school lunch manager looking for a fish dish 
that pupils will like, Fish Sticks and Perchies can be 
the answer. Delivered to the school kitchen packaged 
and frozen, easy to prepare, and accurately portioned, 
the two ounces of protein required for the A lunch is 
without waste. And these popular fish items are now 
available throughout the country. 



















Sticks, frozen Perchies. 











SPEAKERS: Dr. Mary Bloetjes, Florida State University 
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and Mr. George G. Zipfel, Manager 
Food Service Equipment and Engineering Corp. 


School Lunch Layouts 


EQUIPMENT PLACEMENT and USE 


e DR. BLOETJES: Members and guests of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association: It is my great 
pleasure and privilege to speak to you about a topic of 
growing interest to food service operators—the prin- 
ciples behind layouts, equipment placement, and use. I 
wish to observe the factors and trends which affect 
kitchen layout, so that we may draw some principles to 
guide us in planning our own layouts. To orient our- 
selves to this subject, we will use a slide [see chart at 
right|. At the top we have the different food items 
that would be purchased for the food operation. Of 
course, each of these types of foods would be purchased 
from many different purveyors. 

The many classifications of foods in various forms— 
bought from a great number of purveyors—all come 
through one channel into the area of storage. Here they 
are classified according to their condition: refrigerated 
storage, frozen storage, or dry storage. 

In each storage area we have various classifications. 
Under fresh refrigeration we have fruit and vegetables, 
meat, poultry, and fish, milk and ice cream, etc. The same 
would be true under frozen and dry storage. 

The control of the issue of all stocks should come out 
of the storage area at one point. From this control 
point, the various food items can travel many paths 
down to the service point. 

Next we analyze our production area. There are five 
broad categories. The first two—fruit and vegetable, 
meat and fish—represent the preparation or the pre- 
preparation stage. The three below are the finishing 
stage, which might be called the preparation stage. I 
prefer the terms preparation and finishing. 

You can see there is a logical arrangement between 
these five areas of production. In order to demonstrate 
the paths menu items may travel, let us follow some 
foods to the service counter. We will say that A is a 
fruit and vegetable salad. The ingredients are issued 
from the control] point, brought through fruit and vege- 
table preparation, down to the salad finishing stage, and 
then into service. 

Celery stalks might be represented by B. They are 
issued from the storage area, go through fruit and vege- 
table preparation, then directly into service. 

The next item, C, could be steamed cabbage. The cab- 
bage is issued, brought through fruit and vegetable 


Editor’s Note: This is a condensation of the talks 
given at the third general session of the ASFSA con- 
vention. Mary Griffen, Secretary of ASFSA, presided. 
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preparation, then over to the vegetable finishing unit, 
and into service. 

Frozen pork chops, D, come directly out of storage 
into main dish preparation and into service. 

Baked liver, #—the liver can be issued from storage, 
go through meat and poultry preparation (sometimes 
called the butcher unit) just to have it sliced, then into 
the finishing process, and into service. 

When an item such as sliced ham, F, is requisitioned 
from storage, it is sliced at the meat and poultry prepa- 
ration area and goes directly into service. 

For cakes, pies, and puddings, G, the ingredients go 
straight to the baking unit and then into service. 

To demonstrate that some items can go directly from 


Analysis Chart of Institutional Menu-item Preparation 
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storage into service, I have chosen tomato juice 
represented by H. 

Of course food service is sometimes more com- 
plicated than this because other types of dishes 
may backtrack. But this will demonstrate that 
all foods issued from storage can go more or less 
in a direct line into service. 

Now, with this orientation, let us discuss some 
of the factors that influence principles behind 
layouts. The first factor is the type of food 
preparation — short order, individual type of 
preparation, or bulk type. 

Bulk preparation requires a different type of 
analysis from the short order or individual type. 
It requires different types of equipment with 
larger capacities. Also with bulk preparation we 
have the problem of moving a great deal of food 
at one time. Therefore, we must focus our atten- 
tion on the arrangement of units to provide aisle 
space. 

In the short-order type of preparation, equip- 
ment has a smaller capacity. Large areas of pro- 
duction are not needed. The equipment will be 
placed in very close proximity to the service area. 
Many times it may almost be an integral part of 
the service area. 

Another factor which affects layout is the type 
of menu-item recipe. What are the ingredients? 
How many ingredients? What is their condition 
—fresh, frozen, or dry? 

Then we have to look at the type of menu. Is 
it selective or non-selective? If we are offering 
a selective menu, we will have more menu items. 
This factor influences the layout of our equip- 
ment. 

Now what are the trends in merchandising and 
food technology that affect layouts? For one 
thing, there are more frozen menu items coming 
onto the market, and now we have the develop- 
ment of the entire frozen menu item—such as 
frozen chicken dinners, pies, etc. 

Are we going to accept these items and include 
them in our operation? Or are we going to con- 
tinue making our own menu items from the very 
beginning—going back to the use of fresh in- 
gredients which require more labor, more equip- 
ment, and more space? Another trend is toward 
more detailed production control and cost control. 
We can’t operate an efficient control system un- 
less the issuing activity is centralized as much as 
possible. 

Let us look at developments in budgeting and 
inventory analysis that affect kitchen layout. 
There is a trend toward lower inventory today. 
We must consider whether we are going to pro- 
vide a large storage area to carry large inven- 
tories. Or are we going to have small storage 
areas? The storage area is determined partially 
by the delivery facilities. In some localities you 
may be able to obtain daily deliveries. In other 
areas deliveries may not be set up at such close 
intervals. 

Now I would like to draw some general conclu- 
sions. Perhaps they will be useful to you in your 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge: (] 32-page Sucaryl® 
recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many 
C] Two sample bottles of Sucrfyl® Tablets. 
Name e 
School or Organization 
Address 
City... Zone State 

61 Jan. 55 PHE 





FREE Rating Scale .. . Filmstrip Circular... 


Book Examination 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO.., Inc. 
1244 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 





A 


Send haskts ) circled: :, ees € §$- 6:7 eee woe 
See our advertisement, this issue, for titles and prices 

} ee enclosed. C] Send COD. [] Send for exam. 
O Send FREE sample—Rating Scale for Personal Appearance 
() Send FREE filmstrip circular. 
Name ... 
School 
Address 
Caves. Zone State 

97 Jan. 55 PHE 


Better Homes & Gardens 
107 Meredith Bidg. 
Des Moines 3, lowa 


Please send me copies Better Homes & Gardens New Cook Book 
@ Secrets . per copy. (One to nine copies, $2.75 each; ten or more, 
$2.50 each. Add 50c in Canada). OR, () Send me one copy for Free 
Inspection. I will return it in ten days or remit special teacher-price 
of $2.75. 


Name 
School or Business 
Address 


City Zone State 
132 Jan. 55 PHE 


Cereal Institute, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send FREE Cereal Teaching Unit “The History and Manufacture 
of Breakfast Cereals” including teacher's 20-page source book, and full 
color, 22” x 16” grain wall chart. 


Name 


(Please Print) 


Address 


City Zone State 


2 Jan. 55 PHE 
Gerber Products Company 
Dept. 621-5, Fremont, Mich, 


Please send me without charge the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student's Leaflet 


Name Title 
(Please Print) 
School 


Street 


City Zone State 
50 Jan. 55 PHE 

















Films 
books 
booklets 
Swatches 
brochures 
wall charts 
recipe leaflets 
teaching manuals 


Send the coupons 
of your choice to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, Nv. Y. 
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Peak Points from 


Conventior 


[% addition to the four general sessions of 
the ASFSA convention, smaller meetings were 
arranged so that delegates could learn of new 
developments in fields of their special interest. 
Here are highlights from these meetings: 


HOW TO TEACH THROUGH SCHOOL LUNCH 


Mrs. John Tokheim, Manager, Demonstration 
School Lunch Department, Florida State Uni- 
versity, presented a playlet to show how nutri- 
tion could be taught to children. 

Following the educational principle outlined 
in Dr. Floride Moore’s talk (see page 18) seven 
children were invited to take part in the meet- 
ing. 

In the first scene, a teacher, parent, and nu- 
tritionist plan to promcte better nutrition in 
the school lunch. The children were then in- 
troduced to the nutritionist who asked their 
help with the school lunch. 

The main scene showed the teacher and 
children working together. They decided they 
could learn quite a lot about foods and good 
eating habits. They planned to learn about good 
table manners, how to plan a menu, cook their 
own lunch, arrange food attractively, decorate 
tables, and learn about cleanliness. . 

As the demonstration play progressed, it was 
evident that such a project could be related to 
many phases of the curriculum. The children 
could learn through entertaining guests, writing 
invitations to visitors, setting the table, and 
serving meals. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PARTICIPATION 


Mrs. Frances Farrel presented this report to 
a group meeting of city, county, and district 
directors: 

A recent survey conducted by the U. S. D. A. 
pointed out 18 factors which tend to increase 
participation in the school lunch. They were: 

The number of children who traveled to school 
by bus. 

The number of years the school lunch pro- 
gram has been in progress. 

The price charged for the lunch. 

The seating capacity of the lunch room. 

The number of lunch periods. 

Where the teachers ate. 

Where the menu was posted. 

The number of choices of ‘‘A” lunches offered 

Whether seconds on foods were available. 

The quality of the food. 
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ioctivities 


The availability of a la carte items. 

The availability of outside facilities. 

The interest of the board of education. 

The interest shown by teachers. 

The interest shown by the workers. 

The interest of parent-teacher organizations. 

The interest of the students. 

The interest of the teachers in the school 
lunch program had a great effect upon the par- 
ticipation. Even where facilities were poor, but 
teachers and parents were interested, the chil- 
dren were more apt to buy the “A” lunch. 

In 80 per cent of the schools that reported a 
high participation, the teachers ate with the 
children. Where the teachers ate in other rooms, 
the participation was lower. 

The price of the school lunch had a definite 
effect upon the number served. Of the schools 
reporting where the school lunch was less than 
25 cents, 82 per cent were in the high partici- 
pation group. Where the lunch was sold at 
25 cents, 45 per cent of the schools were in the 
high participation group. Where the lunch was 
sold for more than 25 cents, only 30 per cent of 
the schools were in the high participation 
bracket. 

Where alternate types of lunches were avail- 
able to the students, such as a la carte items, 
the participation in the “A” lunch dropped. 
Where a la carte items were not available, 77 
per cent of the schools were in the high partici- 
pation group. 


FINANCE AND LEGISLATION 

Miss Mary Collins, Assistant Supervisor of 
Louisiana State School Lunch, Mr. Harvey AI- 
len, Director of School Lunch Program, New 
York City, and Miss Evelyn Terrell, Supervisor 
of Louisiana State School Lunch Program, con- 
ducted an informative session on finance and 
legislation. 

First, Mr. Allen reviewed the history of ap- 
propriation legislation for the school lunch pro- 
gram. He stressed that legislation is best ac- 
complished when it starts at the local level. It 
is necessary to interest all local organizations 
in the aims of the school program and to stress 
the value of Federal aid in carrying out the 
program. Alerting people at the local level will 
help to make state organizations take action 
and thus create interest through regional and 
national levels. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Gillum Book Co. 
404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send: The new 1954-55 catalogue showing a complete list of your 
laboratory uniforms. This catalog also contains a long list of home 
economics teaching aids for good teaching! Important! Please print 
complete name of your school. 


Name 





School 








Coe en cecianes Zone State 
29 Jan. 55 PHE 
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Money Management Program 


Booklets and 
Filmstrip Lectures 






HFC’s 1955 Money Management Program 
is designed to help you teach buymanship and 
wise handling of money. Some booklets and 
filmstrips are new, others completely revised. 

Send today for the complete Money 
Management Library ($1.00), or for 
free folder listing all materials. 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department PH-1-5 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


0 Please send me the complete Money Management Library for which 
I enclose $1.00 

© Please send me your free folder which describes all booklets and film 
strip lectures. (These are described in our advertisement on page 1.) 

7 oe 2 inna sities 

School__ ei 

Address 

Ch ____ Zone Mate — —— 
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Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


< Racine, Wisconsin 





NEW! Handy Household Waxing Guide 
lists over 150 surfaces and recommended 
wax for each. 


FREE in any quantity 








Please send me ........ copies of the new Handy Household 
Waxing Guide and a free kit of housecleaning teaching aids. 


Name a _——— ; 

(please print) 
Title or Dept. 
Schooi or Organization 


Address 


ae . . Zone. State 


6 Jan 55 PHE 
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clip, fill in and mail to: 
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Equipment fo 


The type of equipment needed for the school 
kitchen is determined by the variety of meals 
prepared and the number of students served. 
There is a wide variety of equipment, and 
careful planning is necessary to select the type 
that will best suit the needs of the school. 
Here are just a few types of equipment avail- 
able this year. 


Insulated carrier made by 
AerVoid is used to trans- 
port hot or cold food from 
central kitchens to schools. 





Small steamer by Market Forge 
will cook up to 30 pounds of 
potatoes in about 15 minutes. 

















base are features of Hotpoint installation. 































































































Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 
Monsanto Chemical Company 7 [ 
Consumer Education, Dept. PHE-1. [ 
tc 800 N. 12th Blvd. 28 ’ 
oOIDC OO UNC |” St. Louis 1, Missouri j 
_ Please send me your free ALL Introductory cae 
: Teaching Kit. 
ol Name os 
Is H Titke:-of DOM. os i a + a 
d. ' School ‘or Soumeiinationy 20 ike ite 
id : Street. TF ee Se 
"y : City. p 
y}. 98 Jan. 55 PHE 
|- Mae A. Os Co RO oo ne ae 
hie Shelby, Setveiel ‘Priducts Corp. 
Box 5552-1, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send free 
f ebwciune booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
ie OP ears: eae booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’ 
(1) “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
' Name 
(Please Print) 
; Street 
y ! City ZOME coon: OS | 
:. f (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
“ 13 Jan. 55 PHE 
Ot ee ee ee ee pa ree ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee YS 
S. i 
Although this Colt Autosan dish- Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
washer requires a minimum of floor H 221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
space, it will wash approximately ' Please send me............free copies of Meal Planner No. 8 for Batter-Way 
800 dishes or 1500 glasses an hour. } Rolls. 
Nalin tac spicata en gud Title 
School CBee Mn Ne Bite ER I oT aOR 
Address Be 
City pay 7.) ne State .. ot 
Sager “Mecchandis Poshnaster: oe parcel may be opened 
f or postal inspection if necessary. Return postage 
‘ fa’von. 68 55 PHE 
C ahan in, Seabees BBR EE VOUS EGE AE a Tease Joh 2 9 ROMEO Se 
' 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. Dept. PH-! 
Springfield 1, Mass.—Pasadena 3, Calif. 
Please send FREE Illustrated Folder and complete details on Sunshine's 
Famous Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Organizations. 
School 
Unwrapped straws are dispensed one at a +: 
time from this Duplex Straw Dispenser. Mailing Address P 
City. Zone State 
49 Jan, 55 PHE 
Vacuum Can Company 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send illustrated circular “'Group A’ showing how schools are 
using AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school 
lunch operations and save money. 
School 
} :.-” Street Address 
City... SE ee, eT 
; 20 den. 55 PHE 
Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 
Please send............... copies of your attractive, colorful book, Entertaining 
: ; Table Ideas @ 20c a copy. 
Slicing machine to be used in small school lunch opera- Cash or check enclosed $............. VK-489 
tions. Made by General Slicing Machine Company. f Name 
School , ibe 
le A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE e¢ JANUARY, 1955 27 City nme eis 
i 73 Jan. 55 PHE 
‘ 
i . 























New ideas 
just for the clipping 


Choose your 

Teaching Aids from 
this coupon section— 
clip and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. 
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Resource List 


for quantity food service 


TOR the busy school lunch manager there are 

“many materials—booklets and recipe cards 
—available to help her do a better job. Prac- 
tical, of course, publishes monthly school lunch 
menus and recipes from our school lunch editor, 
Marion Cronan. In addition, here’s a brief list 
of some of the agencies and companies that also 
supply school lunch materials. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has a 
great number of school lunch publications. Among 
the most recent is a series of 10 booklets, 
Recipes for Quantity Food Service, with recipes 
for 25, 50, 100 portions. Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quantity Recipes, 228-page Cornell University 
bulletin, provides recipes and guides to quantity 
food preparation. Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Price $1. 

School Lunchrooms, complete guide to plan- 
ning lunchrooms, layouts, and selecting equip- 
ment, 50-page booklet. Published by Hotpoint 
Co., Commercial Equipment Dept., 227 S. Seeley 
Avenue, Chicago 12, III. 

Let Heinz Plan Your School Menus, 20-day 
menus and recipes. Available free from H. J. 
Heinz Co., Box 57, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cuisine Service, a monthly series of quantity 
recipe cards. Write to the Kraft Cuisine Serv- 
ice, 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago, Ill. No charge. 

School Lunch Recipes Using Canned Foods, 25- 
50 Servings, 24-page free booklet. Each recipe 
states amount of protein, vegetable, or fruit in 
each portion. National Canners Assn., 1133 
20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

Cooking with Kellogg’s Ready-to-Eat Cereals, 
recipe folder for quantity service. Single cop- 
ies available without charge. Department of 
Home Economics Services, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Quantity Set of Recipes, including economi- 
cal basic recipes for the school lunchroom. Free 
copies may be obtained from The Quaker Oats 
Co., Home Economics Dept., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 

The School Lunch, Armour folder with school 
lunch information, menus, recipes. Available 
free. Armour and Co., Institutional Service, 
Consumer Service Dept., Chicago 9, III. 

Campbell Recipe Cards, each card with quan- 
tity recipe on one side, a family-size recipe on 
the other. The set is free on individual request 
from Campbell Soup Co., Home Economics Dept., 
Camden 1, N. J. 

Large Quantity Recipe Cards, recipes for us- 
ing canned foods in the food service program. 
Packet of cards is available without charge from 
American Can Co., Home Economics Section, 100 
Park Avenue, New York. 

Quantity Guide for Using Bakery Foods, plus 
series of quantity recipe cards may be obtained 
from the American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario Street, Chicago, III. 
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School Lunch Layouts 
(Continued from page 23) 


own school lunch layout. 

One conclusion is that there will 
be more emphasis on centralized 
storage facilities with greater re- 
frigerated storage facilities. 

There will be more centralized is- 
suing facilities so that we can con- 
trol our issues. And if we are to 
provide issue control, we will have 
to provide sinks, scales, tables, and 
other facilities which have not been 
so prevalent in the past. 

We also need adequate refriger- 
ator-freezer facilities for in-process 
activities. However, we do not need 
it to the degree that we had it in the 
past. We are moving some of our 
refrigerating and freezing facilities 
back to storage which will give us 
closer control. 

We need adequate portion control 
or facilities for weighing, measur- 
ing, and counting within all process 
areas. 

There is a trend toward more re- 
stricted production space. As more 
refrigerated, frozen food, and pre- 
pared foods are used, less production 
area is needed and the food just 
moves down to the finishing area. 

We must give more attention to 
aisle space so that there can be a 
direct flow of processes from stor- 
age through the various processing 
channels and down to service. 

Now, from this discussion I would 
like to present these few principles 
which I hope will be of use to you: 

1. Study your own policies. 

2. Determine the type of food 
preparation you are offering in your 
own operations. 

3. Study the type of menu you are 





offering. Is it to be selective or non- 
selective? 

4. Study the menu items and the 
recipes for those menu items. Are 
they complex recipes with many in- 
gredients and if so, what is the 
condition of those ingredients? Will 
they be fresh or will they be frozen 
so that you will not need a fruit and 
vegetable area? 

5. Fit the layout pattern to poli- 
cies as much as possible; and recog- 
nize that if you change policies, you 
are either going to have to change 
your layout or have a problem of 
adjusting. 

6. Last, be able to justify your 
requests. 

Each person who is planning a 


kitchen layout must be responsible | 


and must be able to make logical rec- 
ommendations. Each layout is an in- 
dividual operation and only that per- 
son who is responsible for the opera- 
tion can intelligently and completely 
make a satisfactory plan. 

Thank you. [Applause. And intro- 
duction of Mr. Zipfel. | 


MR. ZIPFEL: To me, good kitchen 
planning follows the accepted prin- 
ciple that Doctor Bloetjes so beauti- 
fully presented. I am heartily in 
agreement with all of the things that 
she has done. I know that in prac- 
tice it works. 

But primarily, I think the most 
important thing in planning any 
feeding establishment is to have a 
thorough knowledge of each individ- 
ual piece of equipment. You should 
know its limitations and what it can 
do. Analyze your need and try to 
present employees with the necessary 
tools. I think that is all planning 
consists of. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
URNS LEAVE OFF 
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and labor for every school in a school 
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lunch budgets. 


The answer is “More centralized food 


production,"” saving the, expense of 


duplicating food production setups in 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,"’ made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 
location. 





You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
Write for your copy today. No 
It's interesting! 


VoiDs. 
obligation. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


AVEN t 
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Evelyn Terrell. Back row: Mary Griffin, 
Mary White, Rosa Spearman, Gerald Ram- 
sey, Marguerite Moore, Janice Skinner. 


Executive group meets at ASFSA con- 
vention. Front row L. to R.: Margaret 
Fitzhugh, Josephine Morris, Eva Hurley. 
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menus for FEBRUARY 


MONDAY 


Vegetable Juice 
American Chop 
Suey*® 
Peach-Cottage 
Cheese Salad 
Roll* 


Sunshine Cake 


Fruit Juice 
Spaghetti and Meat 
Cake 

Green Beans 

Apple Muffin* 

Valentine Cake 





Fruit Juice 
Beef-Macaroni 
Casserole 
Buttered 
Broccoli 
Roll* 


Cherry Pie 


30 


TUESDAY 


Chicken and Vege- 
table Pie 
Cranberry Sauce 
Peas 
Waldorf Salad 
Bran Muffin* 
Strawberry Fruit 
Gelatin 


Tomato Juice 

Beef and Vegetable 
Pie 

String Beans 

Raisin Bread* 
Chocolate Cream Pie 
with Graham 
Cracker Crust 


Tomato Juice 

Lamb and Vegetable 
Fricassee on Rice 

Mixed Green Salad 

Hard Roll* 

Spice Cake 


WEDNESDAY 


Roast Beef 
Baked Potato 
Squash 

Bread* 

Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 


Baked Ham 
Scalloped Potato 
Grilled Pineapple 


Peas 
Fig-Apple Bread* 
Baked Custard 


Orange Juice 

Bacon Cheesc- 
burgerx® 

Lettuce and Tomato 
Salad 

Apple-Raisin 
Pudding 
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THURSDAY | 


Tomato Juice 
Welsh Rabbit on 
Toast 

Green Salad 

Graham Cracker- 
Date Pudding 
Whipped Cream 


Sausage Patty 

Candied Sweet 
Potato 

Apple Sauce 

Whole Wheat 
Bread* 

Steamed Blueberry 
Pudding 

Blueberry Sauce 


Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 

Lima Beans 

Carrot Strips 

Roll* 

Peach Half 

Cake-crumb 
Cookie*x 
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By Marion Cronan 
Director, School Lunch « 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Cup of Clam Chow- 
der 

Egg Salad 

Tomato Wedges 

Bread* 

Peach-Butterscotch 
Surprise 


Fish Sticks 

Potato Chips 

Tartar Sauce 

Tomato and Lettuce 
Salad 

Pumpernickel 
Bread* 

Fruit Cup 


Orange Juice 

Fish Cake 

Baked Beans 
Tomato Wedges 
Bran Muffins* 

Deep Dish Apple Pie 
Cheese Cube 
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Convention Activities 
(Continued from page 25) 


This was followed by a general discussion 
by the group on ways and means of educating 
people at the local level. 

Legislation on the special milk program was 
then discussed. The general agreement was 
that there should be a positive rather than 
negative approach to the problems connected 
with administering the program. This atti- 
tude will help to assure the legislators and 
dairy industry that the value of this program 
is appreciated. 

Miss Terrell spoke on the need for educat- 
ing people on the value of school lunch pro- 
grams from nutritional and educational stand- 
points. 

She suggested that much more work should 
be done to interest teachers in the aims of 
the program and the need for legislation. For 
example, in Louisiana all school legislation is 
presented under a united school front to in- 
sure support from all school groups, teachers, 
administrators, ete. 

Miss Terrell also emphasized the importance 
of having facts and adequate records of school 
lunch operations to present to legislators. 


RECENT RESEARCH IN NUTRITION 

Miss Gretchen Collins, Miss Marjorie Mor- 
rison, and Dr. Mironi presented these inter- 
esting facts on recent research in nutrition 
and how it applies to school lunch. 

A discussion of the changes in the recom- 
mended allowances of the National Nutritional 
Research Council started the meeting. 

Dr. Mironi explained that the lowering of 
the recommended allowance of calories is due 
to the general tendency in this country to con- 
sume more calories than needed. She warne? 
that we should make sure that adolescents, 
especially girls, consume enough calories. 

The slightly-lowered calorie and protein lev- 
els do not affect school feeding. Calcium, 
protein, and Vitamin C are the three elements 
apt to be lacking in the American diet. There 
is not enough milk consumed or enough green 
and yellow vegetables eaten. School lunch man- 
agers are aware of this need and are encour- 
aging greater consumption. The new milk pro- 
gram should help greatly. 

The subject of chocolate milk was discussed 
again. Some research tends to show that oxalic 
acid in chocolate ties up the calcium. This 
research is not conclusive, but chocolate milk 
has no place in the school lunch. 

The use of gelatin was approved as dessert 
to replace sweeter desserts. However, gelatin 
should not be counted as part of the protein 
requirement since one-half cup gelatin yields 
only two grams of protein. 

The cholesterol content of the diet as_ it 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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50 servings 


\% teaspoon celery salt 
¥% teaspoon cinnamon 


jt BACON CHEESEBURGER 


1 gallon cheese, grated 
1 cup onion, chopped 


3 cups bacon, cooked, chopped % cup sugar 
1% eup mustard 4 dozen hamburger 
1% cups tomato puree rolls, sliced 


14 cup vinegar 1 pound butter, soft 
Combine all ingredients except rolls. Place rolls cut side 
up in pan, brush with butter. Using No. 16 scoop, place 
cheese mixture on bottom half of roll, press down with 
back of scoop. Bake at 400° F. for eight minutes until 
cheese melts and top roll is toasted. 


” 


50 servings 


5 No. 2% cans peaches, sliced 
\% package instant butterscotch 
pudding mix 
214 cups dry milk solids 


9 cups water 


ye PEACH-BUTTERSCOTCH SURPRISE 


5 cups flour 

% tablespoon salt 

% cup dry milk solids 
1% cups shortening 

5 tablespoons water 


Sift baking powder, flour, salt, dry milk solids. Cut 
in shortening, add water. Roll out soft dough to fit bot- 
tom, sides of 2-in. deep pan. Spread with peaches. Bake 
45 minutes at 400° F. Mix pudding with milk solids, add 
water, beat smooth. Pour over baked peaches. Make 
meringue by beating nine egg whites until stiff. Add 1 
cup light brown sugar slowly, 34 tablespoon vanilla, beat- 
ing until mixture is.glossy. Brown 15 minutes at 350° F. 
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* AMERICAN CHOP SUEY 50 servings 
4 cena nia 1 No. 10 can tomatoes 
2 cups dehydrated onions % No. 10 can tomato puree 
2 cups chopped peppers 2 tablespoons salt 
7 pounds hamburger 1 teaspoon pepper 


Soak dehydrated onions in water five minutes. Grind 

bacon and saute with onions until brown. Add peppers 
-. and hamburger. Fry until meat is cooked. Cook maearoni 
; eight minutes. Drain. Add tomatoes and tomato puree 
and hamburger mixture to macaroni. Heat thoroughly 
and serve. 


x CAKE-CRUMB COOKIES 100 two-inch cookies 


3 cups shortening 1 tablespoon baking soda 
2 pounds sugar, brown 2% cups milk, sour 
4 eggs, beaten 2 quarts flour 
1% pounds raisins, seedless 4 cups cake crumbs, dry 
%4 pound nuts, chopped % pound rolled oats 
“~~ % eup vanilla 1 tablespoon salt 
ss 1% teaspoon cinnamon 


Cream shortening and sugar, Stir in beaten eggs, raisins, 
: nuts, and vanilla. Combine soda with sour milk and add 
> to first mixture alternately with sifted dry ingredients. 
Using a No. 30 scoop, drop on greased cookie sheet. Bake 
in 850° F. oven for 15-20 minutes. 
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Exciting new source of vitamin C .. . the acerola 


cherry ... now being developed for commercial use 


NEGLECTED backyard tree is 

about to give the world its 
“richest known source of vitamin C”’ 
and Puerto Rico a possible answer 
to its one-crop economy problem. 

The juice of the fruit known as 
the Puerto Rican cherry or acerola 
cherry has been found to contain 
more than 80 times the vitamin C 
content of an equal amount of orange 
juice. Its amazing vitamin value was 
first discovered in 1945—almost ac- 
cidentally—by Dr. Conrad F. Asenjo, 
while doing research on the vitamin 
content of various native Puerto 
Rican fruits. 

According to a recent issue of To- 
day’s Health, published by the 
American Medical Association, the 
first use of the acerola cherry juice 
will be in infant food. ‘Desirable 
variety will be added to a baby’s diet 
by the addition of this natural pro- 
tective food to such things as apple 
or pear juice,” the article stated. 
“Next, perhaps, will be the enrich- 
ment of soft drinks . . . with a pure 
nutritious fruit juice in quantities 
so small that no flavor change will 
be noticed. The possibilities seem 
endless.” 


Delicious Detergent 


The rapidly growing field of sucro- 
chemistry—the branch of the chemi- 
cal industry based upon sugar and 
its by-products—may soon give us a 
detergent that would neither be 
harmful nor distasteful if acciden- 
tally eaten. According to Dr. Henry 
B. Hass, president of the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, the detergent, 
still in the research stage, would help 
in such kitchen chores as removing 
the dirt from spinach. It tastes, Dr. 
Hass said, “like the oil from freshly- 
ground nuts.” 


Wasted Food 


A survey of food losses and waste 
was urged at a recent meeting of the 
Food and Nutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee. National per capita “retail 
level” procurement of food is esti- 
mated at 3,200 calories daily, but the 
amount actually eaten may be only 
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2,400 to 2,500 calories. The commit- 
tee suggests there is need to deter- 
mine where the missing 700 to 800 
calories go between the supplying 
establishment and the consumer—in 
spoilage, loss in preparation, or left 
on plates. 


Tidbits 

> Homogenized Pie Crust Mix — 
ready to roll out after mixing with 
a little milk — brand-new Betty 
Crocker product. The mix comes in 
sticks like butter. For one - crust 
pies, only one stick is used. The 
other is put back on the shelf for 
future use. Marble Cake Mix and 
Brownie Mix are two additional 
Betty Crocker mixes now on the 
market. 


> Instant Starlac, which can be 
quickly reconstituted by stirring 
with water, has been introduced by 
the Borden Company. 


& Savory Sauce is the newest addi- 
tion to the H. J. Heinz Company’s 
line of products. A sweet-sour sauce 
with an Oriental tone, it’s a blend 
of tomatoes, fruits, sugar, vinegar, 
and spices. Goes well witl- ‘meats, 
fish and poultry. 


& Coffee - flavored Instant Postum, 
containing no caffein, is now in na- 
tional distribution by the General 
Foods Corporation. 


> Frozen condensed soups — excel- 
lent in flavor—have been introduced 
by the Campbell Soup Company. 





Campbell's new frozen condensed soups— 
available in many tempting varieties. 


Among the different kinds available 
are oyster stew, cream of potato, 
cream of shrimp, fish chowder, and 
yreen pea with ham. 


Outlook for 1955 


The USDA reports that food 
prices for 1955 are expected to aver- 
age the same or a little lower than 
in 1954. Prices for some foods now 
in abundant supply — meat, dairy 
products, potatoes—have shown a de- 
cline. However, so many foods on 
retail markets now include service 
costs, the family’s grocery bill in 
1955 will not be much lower. 

Marketing costs have been going 
up steadily since the end of the last 
war, and food shoppers have devel- 
oped new buying habits. More and 
more consumers are buying pre- 
packaged foods, frozen foods, as well 
as partially-prepared foods like cake 
and pie mixes—which call for more 
marketing services and costs. Home- 
makers want convenience and are 
willing to pay for it. 


New Booklets 


Canned Meat Magic, colorful 
American Can booklet, presents im- 
aginative ideas for using the more 
than 135 canned meat items avail- 
able on grocery shelves. Available in 
quantity from American Can Co., 
Home Economics Section, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. No 
charge. 


You Ought to Try Wheat Germ 
Cookery, new recipe folder, tells why 
and how to use nutritious wheat 
germ in interesting ways. For free 
copies write Kretschmer Corpora- 
tion, Dept. P., Carrollton, Mich. 


Egg Buying Guides for Consumers 
gives pointers in selecting eggs for 
various uses and how to determine 
“good buys.” There is an excellent 
chart showing how to identify eggs 
of different grades. Single copies are 
available free of charge from Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. It’s 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 20. 


Correction Please 


In our October issue we gave the 
wrong address for obtaining Crisco’s 
booklet that describes their Easy-as- 
Pie pastry method. To receive the 
booklet and the pie- making kit, 
send 25 cents and a Crisco can 
label to Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati. —J. deG. 
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School Lunch Layouts 
(Continued from page 29) 


Another pitfall is the tendency to 
take a building and try to decide 
what will it take to fill it. 

Let’s say you are going to design 
a job. Put the employee who is 
necessary to perform the function in 
a position where he is surrounded by 
the tools he will need. Then you will 
end up with a good kitchen. 

Now, I want to treat various 
phases of equipment. One is dish- 
washing, which is probably the big- 
gest problem in any operation. Fun- 
damentally, dishwashing is very sim- 
ple. But the big problem that is 
overlooked in dishwashing is that 
you need quantities of hot water. 

In the past week I have had three 
or four problems come to my atten- 
tion in dishwashing. About half of 
them were due entirely to lack of 
sufficient hot water at a high enough 
temperature. So, the water heater 
is the most important thing in dish- 
washing, other than the dishwasher 
itself. 

Dishwashers can be of several 
types. There is the door type, suit- 
able for smaller schools. For larger 
schools, a single-tank, conveyor type. 
And for the larger schools, who are 
able to afford it, we have the double- 
tank type which is more desirable. 

The National Sanitation Founda- 
tion has some pretty positive things 
to say about dishwashing. The 
single-tank conveyor-type dishwash- 
ing machine, which is used widely, 
has to be operated at a fairly high 
temperature—so high, in fact, that 
if you were in the commercial opera- 
tion where lipstick on glasses and 
cups would be a problem, you might 
not be able to remove it. 

One of the things of prime impor- 
tance in dishwashing is pre-flushing. 
This may be a spray rinse, or in 
some schools dishes are put in a sink 
and washed half-way before going 
to the dishwashing machine. 

Now, along the line of things I 
like to do in planning a cafeteria 
system is to use an island-type ar- 
rangement. Place your ranges, bake- 
ovens, away from the wall, out in 
the middle of the floor, and surround 
them by other equipment which you 
use. I like to see you use the space 
between dish tables and dishwashing 
machines and the wall. In some 
states you may not place equipment 
against the wall. It’s amazing how 
that will help you keep a kitchen 
clean, providing you have the space 
to do it. 

I also like to place any cooking 
equipment—ranges, bake-ovens, etc. 

up on legs or on bases. The legs 


that manufacturers today are fur- 
nishing on ranges and ovens are very 
short. I am firmly of the opinion 
that the legs should be about 10 
inches high. It will help tremen- 
dously to lengthen the life of equip- 
ment and make it easier to keep. 

I believe that with a_ certain 
amount of persuasion on your part, 
some manufacturers can be _per- 
suaded to redesign their equipment 
to provide such features. If enough 
people ask for a certain thing they 
will reorient their thinking and re- 
design their equipment and give you 






and THEIR GRAINS 


what you want. 

I like to place any cooking unit— 
— ranges, ovens, broilers, fryers — 
eight inches apart. It makes it easier 
to keep them clean. In cafeteria op- 
erations we lengthen the life of the 
equipment if we are able to clean 
grease and acids from between the 
ranges. Otherwise it would eat into 
the metal. It is amazing sometimes 
to take out an old stove and see how 
the metal has been eaten up. 

One important trend in equipment 
is the increasing use of portable 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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7 Students wilh waut this 
FREE GRAIN CHART 






Cereal Institute offers this new, colorful GRAIN CHART, size 
22”x 16", with large cross section diagrams of corn, oats, rice, 
and wheat, showing the bran, endosperm, and germ portions, 
together with full color illustration of the 20 generic kinds of 
breakfast cereals made from these grains. This valuable classroom 
discussion material, which also may be integrated with other 
class studies, is part of the Cereal Teaching Unit titled, “The 
History and Manufacture of Breakfast Cereals.” 


FOR THE TEACHER: A helpful 20-page Teacher's Source Book, 
“The History and Manufacture of Breakfast Cereals,” complete 
with photographs and charts, edited by I. J. Johnson, Professor 
and Head, Farm Crops, Iowa Agricultural Experimental Station, 
Iowa State College. The changing methods of cultivation, manu- 
facture, and use of cereal foods are subjects for classroom 


discussion on this interesting subject. 


7 hy . add tt ta Lt mie hh 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Smooth styling and top quality performance 


of home appliances give pleasure and satisfaction 


ECAUSE many homemakers are 

alone during most of their work- 
ing hours, they are urged to take 
special precautions against home ac- 
cidents. Early training in home 
safety is important and home eco- 
nomics teachers have an excellent 
opportunity to stress safety with 
every lesson. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recommends that homemakers 
and future homemakers be taught 
general safety rules such as turning 
handles of saucepans to the back of 
the range; keeping stairs and hall- 
ways well lighted and clear. 

Mrs. Doris Anderson, extension 
home management specialist at Rut- 
gers University, suggests these pre- 
cautions against electric shock: She 
says that one hand should be kept 
free when using electrical equip- 
ment. For example, if one hand is 
used to guide the vacuum cleaner 
and the other is used to move a metal 
lamp, an electric shock might result 
if one of the appliances has a loose 
wire or other defects. 

Mrs. Anderson also says that the 
danger of water as a conductor of 
electricity cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Special precautions against 
operating electrical equipment when 
hands or feet are wet should be fea- 
tured in every safety demonstration. 


Controlled Cooking 


A thermostatically controlled 
burner is the new feature of the 
Florence gas stove. This is the first 
time thermostatic top-of-the-stove 
cooking has been introduced on a 
gas range. The manufacturers say 
that this fifth burner operates as 
simply as an oven thermostat with 
heat markings in infinite steps from 
200°-400°F. This is said to insure 
constant unvarying temperatures for 
frying, grilling, boiling, or simmer- 
ing. 

The fifth burner is placed in the 
center of the range and is consider- 
ably larger than the other four burn- 
ers. A special griddle plate is sup- 
plied with the range to fit over the 
burner when desired. 
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A rotary broiler is another innova- 
tion of the Florence stove. The 
electrically-driven spit revolves food 
beneath the broiler to cook while the 
regular oven can be used for baking 
breads or pastries. 


One for Two 


A new appliance which scrubs and 
polishes floors has been introduced 
by the makers of Johnson’s Wax. 
Called the Polisher-Scrubber, it fea- 
tures one brush with strong bristles 
for scrubbing and a softer brush for 
polishing. They can be interchanged 
quickly by means of a simple spring 
mechanism. 

The scrubbing brush is designed 
to prevent splashing of water on 
walls or baseboards. It is said to be 
particularly useful for cleaning lino- 
leum and tile floors, and concrete 
basements and garages. Wood floors 
can be beautifully polished with the 
polishing brushes. 

The polisher will sell for approxi- 
mately $69.50 including all the at- 
tachments. 


At Your Service 


Hot water for making instant cof- 
fee, tea, bouillon, or cocoa can be 
made at your table with one of the 
new hot water kettles. Water is 
brought to boiling quickly and then 
maintained at just below boiling 
temperature. There are several 


brands on the market from which 
to choose. They include the Speed- 
master by West Bend, Beverage But- 





ler by Tricolator, and Electric-Kettle 
by Manning-Bowman. 


New Attachment 


A large rotisserie attachment has 
been designed for use with the West- 
inghouse roaster - oven. Half - cylin- 
drical in shape, it is 20 inches long 
and 13% inches wide. When in use 
it is placed atop the inset pan of 
the roaster-oven. Infra-red rays are 
provided by a 1500-watt nickel- 
chrome heating element and a 3600- 
rpm. motor turns the spit at 31% 
revolutions per minute. Cost will be 
approximately $29.95. 


For the Wall 


A completely new concept in re- 
frigerator design has been intro- 
duced by the General Electric Com- 
pany. It is a refrigerator-freezer 
combination that can be hung on a 
wall without taking up any floor 
space. 

The appliance has a ten-cubic-foot 
capacity, but is only 1714 inches 
deep. Three doors provide access to 
the storage area, two to the refrig- 
erator and one to the freezer com- 
partment. The combination appliance 
may be placed at any height con- 
venient to the homemaker in any 
area of the kitchen or pantry. It is 
available in white, green, yellow, 
pink, blue, or brown. —F.M.S. 
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Built-in electric ovens and surface units by General Electric refrigerator can 
Hotpoint can be placed in any area of kitchen. be installed at shoulder level. 
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What Students 
Ask About 


“Ged Grooming 


@ These questions were selected from student 
mail received by Scholastic Magazines. The 
answers have been checked by authorities. 
Send us your students’ questions and we will 
answer them through the same sources. 


My brother washes his hair 

e with soap every day when he 

takes a shower. I say it’s unneces- 
sary. Who is right? 

A. Daily soap shampoos are un- 
necessary unless you’re exposed to 
constant dust, dirt, and grime. For 
the average fellow, shampoos once 
or twice a week are sufficient. 

Q. Which is best for removing 
make-up—cream or soap and water? 

A. To do a good job, use both. 
Before cleansing your face, be sure 
to wash your hands well with soap. 
Swirl cleansing cream or cold cream 


over your face and neck with a light,. 


upward movement. Remove the 
cream completely with facial tissues. 
Then wash your face with a mild 
soap and lukewarm water, using a 
clean washcloth. Rinse off every 
trace of soap, and finish by splash- 
ing your face and neck with cold 
water. If your skin feels dry after 
the soap-and-water washing, pat a 
little cold cream on it. 

Q. I used to have light red hair, 
but it keeps getting darker. Is there 
anything I can do to keep it light? 

A. Blonde and red hair both tend 
to grow darker as you grow older. 
There is no way to keep the “baby 
color” except by bleaching, which is 
definitely not recommended for teen- 
agers. Keep your hair clean and 
well brushed, and its color will show 
off to best advantage. 

Q. Does it hurt the nails to use 
polish on them? My nails just don’t 
seem to hold the polish. It chips 
off almost right away. 

A. If your nails are firm’ and 
healthy, there’s no reason why pol- 
ish should hurt them. A_ light, 
pleasant shade of polish, or colorless 
polish, helps to give your hands a 
well-groomed appearance. Beware, 
however, of the dark colors. They 
are difficult for young girls to wear. 
To help prevent chipping, be sure 
you let the first’ coat of polish dry 
thoroughly before you put on the 
second. Let the second coat dry at 
least five minutes before you use 


your hands. Also, instead of bring- 
ing the polish to the very edge of 
the nail, 
thumb, so that you have a 
white nail tip. 

Q. My legs are somewhat heavy. 
What kind of shoes would make 
them look slimmer when I get 
dressed up? 

A. Your best choice is a plain op- 
era pump, cut low in front and with 
a medium-high heel. High heels, 
ankle straps, and other fancy trim- 
mings are not for you, since they 
make the legs conspicuous. Choose 
dark-toned stockings to help make 
the legs appear slimmer. 
ware of fancy heels in hose, or ankle 
bracelets. They scream for atten- 
tion! 

Q. When should a girl start to 
wear lipstick? 

A. It depends upon your parents’ 
decision. If you’re in your 
teens, they will probably have no 
objection to your wearing lipstick 
for dates or parties. The big ob- 
jection most parents have to lip- 


thin, 


wipe off a bit with your 





And be- | 


early | 


stick is that young girls first start- | 
ing to use it apply it too heavily. | 


That is always in poor taste, no 
matter what your age. A light 
touch of lipstick to give color to 
your face enhances your appearance. 
On the other hand, a heavy, smeary 
coat is downright ugly. Whether 


or not you wear lipstick to school | 


depends upon the customs and rules 
of your own particular school. 

Q. I am 16 and a sophomore in 
high school. I can’t complain about 
my complexion, but I am very self- 
conscious because I notice dark hairs 
growing on my face. I am afraid 
they will get worse and don’t know 
what to do. 

A. Probably are un- 


the hairs 


noticeable to anyone except yourself. | 


However, if you are really upset 
about them, ask your family physi- 
cian about the kind of treatment 
you. should have. For heavy 
growths, electrolysis is usually sug- 
gested, but because it is expensive 
and must be done only by a quali- 
fied person, you should follow your 
doctor’s recommendation. Do not 
pull out the hairs yourself or use 


any kind of “hair remover.’ 
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To answer their 
unasked questions 


Your students may have some | 


questions about menstruation kb. 
° ' 
which they are too shy to ask. 


You can help them to a better 
understanding with this free ma- 


terial offered by the makers of 





Modess. 
“Sally and Maryand Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet which gives pre- | 





teen girls a simple introduction 


to menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It,” 





a booklet for teen-agers, explains 
the menstrual facts—gives health 


and beauty tips. 


“Educational Portfolioon Men- 





strual Hygiene” containsateach- | 


ing guide, anatomy chart, copies 


of four booklets. 


For your free copies, write: 
Anne Shelby, Box 5552-1, Per- 
sonal Products Corp., Milltown, 
N. J. Or mail coupon. 


oe 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp, 
Box 5552-1, Milltown, N. J. 
+) Please send me free 
) ... booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
' Wondered” 
. booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
[] “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” 
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Fashion news of the month includes tips on selecting 


fabrics of blended fibers and uses of interfacing 


HE need for labeling blended tex- 

tiles by percentage was empha- 
sized recently by M. K. Ryan, Jr., of 
DuPont’s Textiles Fibers Depart- 
ment. 

“The consumer has a right to 
know what is in the garment and 
what it will do for him,” said Mr. 
Ryan. 

However, our feeling is that the 
consumer should know more than the 
percentage of each of the combined 
fibers. For example, Mr. Ryan 
pointed out that at least 40 per cent 
Dacron is necessary in a Dacron and 
wool blend, if the fiber is to con- 
tribute its characteristics of durabil- 
ity and easy care to the fabric. 

It would be helpful to consumers 
to know that excellent wash-and- 
wear fabrics can be prepared from 
80 per cent Orlon and 20 per cent 
wool, without the loss of the texture 
or resilient characteristics of wool. 

Mr. Ryan concluded his talk by 
observing that sound techniques used 
in spinning, weaving, and finishing 
are equally important in the develop- 
ment of fabrics. He said, “The best 
selection of fibers will accomplish 
nothing unless the weavers and con- 
verters thoroughly understand the 
material with which they are work- 
ing. 


Scissors, Circa 1600 


The National Geographic Society 
says that the scissors and shears of 
today differ little in basic design 
from those of three or four centuries 
ago. However, present - day instru- 
ments, made with welded high-car- 
bon steels, are much tougher. 

Makers of scissors centuries ago 
decorated their models with carved 
butterflies, castles, scrolls, flowers, 
animal and human figures. Today we 
“decorate” ours with sawtooth edges 
and call them pinking shears. 


Versatile Interfacing 


We recently attended a fashion 
show which featured dresses lined 
with Pellon. The clothes were beau- 
tifully styled and shaped by Tobe. 
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This interfacing really does wonders 
for the new slender fashion which 
follows the natural line of the body. 

Pellon is a non-woven, crease-re- 
sistant, interfacing material which 
can be washed or dry cleaned. It is 
available in white, gray, or black in 
six weights. 

The manufacturers have prepared 
an instruction booklet which shows 
the correct application of interfacing 
in many types of garments. Copies 
of Home Sewing Made Easy with 
Pellon are available in quantities of 
25 or more at 10 cents a copy from 
the Pellon Corporation, Empire State 
Building, New York. Single copies 
may be purchased in pattern depart- 
ments for 15 cents each. 


Adjustable Closure 


A new device made by Talon al- 
lows you to let out, take in, lengthen, 
or shorten any area of a garment 
instantly. The adjustable closure 
takes the place of buttons or snaps 
at waistbands, straps, or suspenders. 
Called Slide Fit, it consists of a track 
and slider. The slider can be moved 
along the entire length of the track 
and locked securely at any point. 

The new closure has many uses. 
It can be applied to wrap - around 
dresses, waistbands of skirts, slacks, 
shorts, or belts. This device is es- 
pecially useful in maternity gar- 
ments where easy adjustment and 
perfect fit are desirable. 


Modern Dress for Nuns 


A revolutionary change in the at- 
tire worn by Roman Catholic Sisters 
has been approved by a _ newly- 
formed order, the Sisters of the Di- 
vine Spirit. The habit adopted by 
the order is completely modern in 
appearance. The sisters will wear 
slightly flared, Oxford-gray skirts 
which come just below the knees, 
black felt pill-box hats, loose-fitting 
jackets in Oxford gray, white 
blouses, nylon stockings, and plain 
black leather pumps with medium- 
height heels. 

This modification of dress, accord- 


ing to Father Lovaski, founder of 
the order, has come as a direct an- 
swer to Pope Pius XIJ’s appeal ask- 
ing for modernization of the distinc- 
tive religious clothing of nuns. 

You may remember that we re- 
ported once on the simplification of 
nuns’ garb to enable the sisters to 
drive their station wagons with 
greater ease and safety. 


Contest Winner 


The title of Best Junior Dress- 
maker and a $1,000 scholarship fund 
has been awarded to Dolores DeLora, 
16, of New York, by the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company. 

Unusual ingenuity was shown by 
the winner in the construction of 
her winning garment, a one - piece 
dress of pale blue cotton. Two pat- 
terns were combined to create the 
dress with McCall blouse pattern 
#9860 forming the top and Sim- 
plicity dress pattern #4395 shaping 
the all-over tucked skirt. 

Dolores has had two years of sew- 
ing experience and plans to make a 
career of sewing. She will con- 
tinue her studies in home economics 
after she finishes her high school 
course.—D. S. D. 





Dolores DeLora models the dress she made 
for the Singer Sewing Machine contest. 
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An essential 
teaching tool in all 


Home Economics courses 


THE NEW 


FANNIE 
FARMER 


Boston 


— 
, 
| 
) 
= Cooking - School 


COOK BOOK 


Fdited by 
Wilma Lord Perkins 


Eighth complete revision of 
the standard authority, 
brought up to date with latest 
Fully 


materials and methods. 


illustrated. 
$3.95 at all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 6, MASS. 


NEW TABLE olden BOOK! 








A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


CtI072 KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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| New Books 








Roberts’ Nutrition Work 
with Children 


By Ethel Austin Martin 
The University of Chicago Press, IIlinois 
Price $7.50 Pp. 527 1954 


The original edition of this book 
has been used and valued for nearly 
thirty years. Recognizing the need 
for up-to-date information, Mrs. 
Martin has rewritten this text to 
incorporate the many advances that 
have taken place in nutrition. 

The text features a remarkable 
coverage of problems in child nutri- 
tion and practical methods of deal- 
ing with them. Although the book 
is directed to practicing nutritionists 
and students of nutrition for their 
use as a reference book, it will be 
useful to all home _ economists. 
Special sections on school lunch and 
nutrition in state and local programs 
will be of particular interest to 
school lunch managers and directors. 


andl 


Good Morning, Miss Dove 


By Frances Grey Patton 
Dodd, Mead and Co., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 218 1954 


I recommend this book to you and 
to everyone in the teaching field. 
It is the story of a small-town teach- 
er who was feared, yet loved, by 
every member of the community. 
Everyone in the town had six years 
of training in her classroom. She 
taught in a proper, exacting tech- 
nique, for Miss Dove was “con- 
cerned with facts.” 

Her rules were fixed, her 
rigid. But no child left her 
room without feeling refreshed and 
restored. Her influence remained 
with a child throughout his life. 
When one boy was asked to describe 
her, he said, “She looks like a 
teacher.” 

The story brought back memories 
of my own first years in a country 
school. My teacher could have been 
Miss Dove. No one can read this 
book without a backward glance into 
his own childhood. This is only a 
short book and it will take little 
time to read. But once you have 
read it you will go back again and 
again to read a paragraph or two 


laws 


class- 


just to refresh your sense of humor 


and sympathy.—C.M. 


1955 











This outstanding textbook now REVISED 


. better than ever! 


HOMEMAKING FOR 
TEEN-AGERS 


SIXTH 
many new 
. hew pretace 


es & 
new text concerning |* ee ; 
dress patterns—to bring “% 
this fine book up to the 


etal in content 0 HOMEMAKIG 


equalled in content, o 
GERS 


PRINTING — ¢~ 


illustrations | 


isa ata and price 
ades 9 





TALKS DIRECTLY To ror TEEN 
THE STU 

easier to ee yw Con- 

tains outstanding refer 

ences and = other 

ing aids. Has tar vr 

photographs than any ai 
other general home eco- — j manera 08 
nomics text.book It 


INTEGRATED in a *® 
practical way to meet 

all school situations 

Appeals to BOYS AND 

GIRLS provides va 

ried experiences for both VERY STRONG ON 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. Over 250 photos 
of boys and girls at work more than 70 a 
tivity projects. McDermott & Nicholas . . $2.96 
Book #1 in Coupon, Coupon Section 


New! 
The story of 


ISABEL BEVIER 


NEW proudly we 
announce this book 

every home economni 
woman's inspiration and 


reading joy, the full 
personal story of a truly 
great pioneer home econ 





omist. No one has done 
more for homemaking 
education in America 
than this bold-minded 
yet deeply loved home 
making ‘‘scientist 
Told almost 50 in tie 
picturesque words of 
this former president of the American Home 
Economic Association. The book is a delight 
read “Isabel Ss warm, down-to-earth personality 
along with the wonders of her accomplishment 
makes her live again in these pages, You'll enjoy 
the story of the woman who founded one of the 
great university homemaking lepartments in the 
United States and abandoned ‘‘cookery’’ for science 
in home economics sane $3.50, Book #2 in 
Coupon 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 


REISSUE- 


demand back in_ print Hist« 


fashion on oe Forty centuries of picture Ww 
ing the frills and furbelows of Medieval ae Euro 
pean dress are shown on 587 large (6% 10%) 
pages of beautiful paper Over 700 illust tration 
based directly on master paintings and muse 

photos gathered from all over the world are printed 
with oiginal copper halftones. Jacketed in color 


. $12.00. Book #3 in Coupon 
COMPLETE MEAT COOKBOOK 
McLean & Campbell (Book +4 in Cou- 
PE At Fy a en $5.95 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 
Bradley (Book #5 in Coupon) ....... $4.50 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN HOMEMAKING 
Butler & Patton (Book #6 in Coupon) $1.00 


DESIGNING YOUR OWN DRESS PATTERNS 


Lester & Oecerke 


Tanous (Book #7 in Coupon) ....... $5.95 
MAKING CLOTHES FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 
Tanous (Book +8 in Coupon) ....... $2.95 


TAILORING SUITS THE 
PROFESSIONAL WAY—Revised 
Poulin (Book #9 in Coupon) ........ $4.50 


ART EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING 


Russell & Gwynne (Book #10 in 
GE 5. ucdcesdnd pevescecesste% $4.85 


MEAL PLANNING & TABLE SERVICE 


McLean (Book #11 in Coupon) . $3.00 
FREE Filmstrip Cire ular and Sample 
Rating Scale for Personal Appes 
ince’™’ ri FREE peg 
TION Of books described and | 


See our Coupon, COL PON She TION 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc 


1244 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 




















Scholastic 


NEWSLETTER 


TV GOES TO SCHOOL 


“The TV industry was 
shocked when a_e school 
teacher walked off with one 
of its “dollies’”, said Dr. Frank 
Baxter, Shakespeare scholar 
and CBS TV personality. 
After a few weeks on a Los 
Angeles siation, Dr. Baxter 
had an estimated audience 
of 450,000—has received sev- 
eral awards. Other educa- 
tional shows are popular. 


“SCHOOLERAMA” 


Five hundred parents flocked 
to a PTA meeting of Midvale 
Elementary School in Madi- 
son, Wisc., recently when the 
faculty showed a_ school- 
made 55-minute movie with 
sound-track commentary on 
local school activities— 
everything from kindergarten 
studies of jackrabbits to a 
sixth grade School-of-the-Air 
program. Midvale teachers, 
like many others, use school 
audio-visual equipment to do 
a bangup PR job in the com- 
munity. 


GIGANTIC MARKET 


“We need 340,000 class- 
rooms at an estimated cost 
of nine to twelve billion dol- 
lars,” U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Samuel M. Brown- 
ell told a group of educators 
at Columbia University this 
fall. He might have added 
that school equipment—pro- 
jectors, recorders, desks, 
seats, films, etc.—are urgent- 
ly needed in equally gigan- 
tic proportions. 


BOOK BAZAARS PAY 


Mushrooming sale of books 
and periodicals to school 
libraries is beyond many 
publishers’ expectations. 
Publishers’ Weekly reports. 
“AR very conservative esti- 
mate” of book and periodical 
sales to school libraries 
amounted to $20,000,000 last 
year. The 1954 figure may 
top last year’s sale. Also, 
hundreds of schools hold 
annual Book Bazaars — with 
the assistance of Scholastic 
Teacher magazine — to sell 
books to teen-agers, their 
younger brothers and sisters, 
and their parents. 





Group Discussion 


(Continued from page 15) 


She got there 


” 


from five p.m. to 11. 
right on the stroke of five.’ 

Hands shot up around the table. 
Challenges tumbled over each other. 
“She should have got there at least 
15 minutes early to get acquainted 
with the children while their parents 
were still there...” 

“Too late. No time to learn about 
schedules without delaying the 
parents...” 

“. .. Or where supplies were kept 
or about the heating system.” 

“And the doctor’s phone num- 
CC) a 

“And don’t forget that 

Each student was remembering 
incidents from his or her’ baby- 
sitting experiences. Strangeness 
forgotten, the group was in opera- 
tion as a unit. 

In essence, the radioscopic device 
is a spark that kindles associative 
ideas. Also, an object that can be 
held in the hand serves to divert 
the attention of the self-conscious 
person from his unease. An imper- 
sonal object related to the topic be- 
ing discussed seems, in some curious 
way, to counterbalance natural reti- 
cence. And the shy member of the 
group, thinking through the device, 
finds himself making spontaneous 


” 


contributions. This is a factor of 


considerable value to discussions 
which tend, ordinarily, to be dom- 
inated by the more articulate lead- 
ers. 

Radioscopics are not restricted to 
classroom use. They are adaptable 
to almost any learning situation at 
any age level and have been used by 
civic organizations, church groups, 
and university faculties. 

The answer to critics who dismiss 
radioscopic devices as “kindergar- 
ten stuff” is brief, simple, and in- 
contestable, they work. They work 
because they make use of a common 
human paradox instead of ignoring 
it. 

All this is not to deny the im- 
portance of the straight, drudging 
application to an assignment. Some- 
times there is no alternative. But 
in such a complex culture as ours, 
any device or method that simplifies 
and accelerates learning should have 
our enthusiastic support. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
© A new department featuring 
teaching aids in action. 
© Spring and summer fashions. 
© Step-by-step pictures of food 
preparation for your bulletin 
board. 














Convention Activities 
(Continued from page 31) 
relates to cardiacs was discussed. It 
was stressed that school lunch per- 
sennel should not encourage high 
fat content in the diets. Dr. Mironi 
states that it has been found that 
American diets contained as much 
as 40 per cent fat. The total cal- 
ories to be obtained from fat should 

be about 20 per cent. 


School Lunch Layouts 

Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, School 
Food Consultant, Chicago, L[llinois, 
led this interesting discussion on the 
pros and cons of a central kitchen to 
supply several schools with school 
lunch. In her introductory remarks, 
Dr. Bryan said that there is a swing 
back to the central supply kitchen. 

A delegate from Los Angeles told 
of his experiences with a central 
kitchen which supplied small schools. 
He said that the advantages of such 
a program were: 

Helps keep small schools in opera- 
tion. 

Quality and quantity were easier 
to control. 

Less labor cost. 

Record keeping made easier. 

He said the disadvantages of such 
a program were as follows: 

The principal was usually dis- 
pleased. 

Transportation was a problem. 

If something went wrong in the 
central kitchen, all schools suffered. 

Mrs. Frances Hogue of Pennsyl- 
vania said that many rural town- 
ships in her state use one kitchen to 
serve several schools. Food is served 
to the students in the classroom by 
means of a portable serving counter. 

Miss Rosa Spearman, director of 
Charlotte City Lunchrooms, North 
Carolina, reported that in her area 
food is sent to four small schools 
within a 25-mile radius. There are 
no facilities in these schools for re- 
ceiving and serving meals so elec- 
tric carts are used to serve students 
in their classrooms. <A cold truck 
is left in each school for desserts 
and milk. Small refrigerators have 
been installed in schools where space 
permits, to help service problems. 
Because there are no facilities in 
these schools for washing dishes, pa- 
per plates must be used. 

Mr. Washam of Chicago said that 
he believed centralized kitchens were 
more expensive to operate. He re- 
ported the experiments in the prepa- 
ration of frozen pre-cooked dishes 
which could be heated at the school. 
Delivery of such meals could be made 
once a week and_ stored in the 
freezer. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Curriculum in School Lunch 


or two sort of highlighting the ac- 
tivities that we have pictured? 

Miss Boyd: Yes. One of the first 
activities I would like to mention 
is that of conducting a survey of 
food practices. Children use this 
activity to help identify their prob- 
lems. We also mentioned physical 
examinations. That helped the fifth- 
graders to identify their needs when 
they had their eyes examined. An- 
other activity is the way teachers 
and pupils use their books and other 
materials. In the examples we gave, 
books were used for a definite pur- 
pose. The children were not just 
going from the beginning of the 
book to the end. They were search- 
ing for answers and ideas to help 
them solve their problems. 

Dr. Moore: Also teachers and 
youngsters never feel alone in find- 
ing answers to their questions. 
Every community has research peo- 
ple that can come and help the 
teacher and youngsters. Talking 
with people is one of the finest ways 
to get information. 

Miss Boyd: Another good activity 
is field trips. Children learn a great 
deal when they can actually see the’ 
things they are discussing. 

Dr. Moore: Children can also gain 
much by identifying and learning 


(Continued from page 20) 


about various foods in different 
forms. I have summarized diet 
studies and one of the things that 
impressed me is the limited variety 
of foods youngsters eat. 

Miss Boyd: Another experience is 
that of preparing food in the class- 
room. This is a fine experience for 
children. Experimenting with ani- 
mals in the classroom, too, helped 
children to see the effects of food. 
Planning menus also helps young- 
sters to gain an appreciation of the 
food costs and the total lunch pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Moore: The last activity is one 
that involves high school children 
helping materially with the organ- 
ization of the school lunch program. 

We said that our aim was to talk 
with you about good teaching and 
good learning, and to show you the 
examples of at least what we think 
is good teaching and good learning 
in the school program. We have 
not tried to say what the role of a 
school lunch manager is, or what 
the role of a school lunch supervisor 
is, or the school lunch helper. 

It is our hope, however, that each 
of you has seen yourself in some 
role of promoting better teaching 
and learning for all children. | Ap- 
plause}. 





School Lunch Layouts 


equipment. Anything that you can 
put on wheels will have double ad- 
vantage of double use. 

I would like to touch a little bit 
on something that Doctor Bloetjes 
discussed—issues and storage prepa- 
ration. I would like to go into that 
from the standpoint of what we in 
the Morrison Cafeterias are doing. 
This probably is not acceptable to 
the school operations at this time 
and probably it will be some time be- 
fore it could be adapted to it. But, 
it will give you an idea of what is 
being done. ; 

In the cafeteria system, we issue 
from a central warehouse. We have 
a refrigeration and freezer space 
there. We have produce space and 
we have dairy products’ space. 
Each cafeteria orders three times a 
week. The longest interval they have 
to carry anything in their storeroom 
is three days. They order everything 
prefabricated—all meats. Even ham- 
burgers are weighed out and frozen 
for them so they are issued propor- 
tioned sizes ready for cooking. 

3y doing that we have accom- 


(Continued from page 33) 


plished several things: We get an 
accurate cost control and we are also 
able to control portion size and quan- 
tity. 3efore that system was _ in- 
stalled, you could go into any one of 
half a dozen houses and find various 
sizes of steaks, chops, and hambur- 
gers, depending upon what the man- 
ager felt his budget could afford. In 
a chain with multiple units, you just 
can’t do that. 

The cafeterias, in turn, are so laid 
out that the storeroom is contiguous 
to every department. All an em- 
ployee in the kitchen has to do to 
get supplies is to go to a window 
which we try to have not over three 
or four steps away. He is issued 
everything he needs, already pre- 
pared. The meats, of course, come 
prepared to the storeroom. The 
vegetables are prepared in the store- 
room and placed back in the produce 
refrigerator and issued in portions 
that are called for. [| Applause. | 


Editor’s Note: The program con 
cluded with slides showing various 


school lunch equipment. 
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| Laundry Tips 


FTEN the home laundry pre- 

sents special problems that 
cannot be solved by following gen- 
eral directions for laundry equip- 
ment. This month we present solu- 
tions to two problems you may have 
encountered: 

ROSE V. WHITE, Home Service 
Department, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, has worked out this 
method for starching petticoats. 
She says: 

“Don’t throw away that favorite 
nylon taffeta petticoat just because 
it has lost its stiffness. Starch it. 
Putting the perkiness back into 
nylon taffeta is easy with Niagara 
Instant Laundry Starch. 

“1. First launder petticoat as 
usual, leaving it damp for starch- 
ing. Then measure two quarts cold 
water into pan large enough for 
starching, and gradually add 1% 
cups precooked cold-water starch. 

“2. Dip petticoat up and down 


several times in starch solution, 
pressing starch solution through 
garment. Do not wring. Fasten 


dripping skirt at waistband to line 
and let it drip dry. Petticoat will 
be extremely stiff when dry but will 
have a softer finish after ironing. 
“3. Iron petticoat with iron set 
at temperature for nylon. Iron pet- 
ticoat while still slightly damp, 
sponging any dry areas lightly be- 
fore ironing. With steam iron, you 
may iron after petticoat is dry.” 


& 
HELEN KIRTLAND, director, 
Hotpoint Home Economics Insti- 


tute, has prepared these directions 
for laundering cashmere sweaters 
in the automatic washer: 

First, make a pattern of your 
sweaters by tracing the outlines on 
paper. Fill tub with warm water 
(90-100°F.). Add 1 cup of water 
softener and 14% cups mild soap. 
Submerge sweaters and soak for 10 
minutes. Set dial for 1% minutes 
wash time. Spin 1% minutes and 
remove garments. Refill tub with 
warm water. Be sure to add water 
softener. Add sweaters and give 
them agitated rinse 1% minutes. 

Preheat dryer on High. Put in 
sweaters, some buffer towels, and 
tumble 10 minutes. Remove sweat- 
ers, block into original shapes with 
your patterns, and allow to dry. 
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Clothing Education 


(Continued from page 13) 


edge. One had lived in Honolulu 
when Tina Leser was there and she 
learned much about this designer’s 
work. Merry Hull is a family friend 
of another student. This student was 
able to show the class gloves and 
children’s clothes with special al- 
lowance for lengthening for which 
this designer is famous. Many of 
the students could relate work ex- 
periences in apparel plants and re- 
tail stores which were pertinent to 
class discussion. Every one was a 
consumer with common and unique 
experiences. 

Some teachers may find it neces- 
sary to embark upon a program of 
self-education. A gratifying and 
pleasant way is through the explora- 
tion of resources. This in turn can 
aid in broadening the clothing ed- 
ucation of students. 

Here are some resources: 


Films 

There are good films which high- 
light the personalities of inventors, 
methods of research, legalities such 
as patent regulations, and_ tech- 
nological changes in the textile in- 
dustries. These show trends which 
reflect upon the apparel industries 
and the individual. 

Films can be used to stimulate 
discussion of technological progress 
and the ensuing socio-economic re- 
sults. This may lead to a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of some of 
the problems in our society. 

Films, such as The Man Who 
Changed the World, which depicts 
James Hargreaves’ invention of the 
spinning .jenny, demonstrates the 
differences between the domestic and 
factory systems of production. This 
film shows the irate concern of 
workers who suspect the invention 
and change of production system 
which could eliminate their means 
of livelihood. 

The British film, The Man in the 
White Suit, a fictitious comedy, 
dramatizes the reaction of various 
groups in the textile industry to the 
invention of a textile fiber which 
would never wear out. 

The film, Eli Whitney, stresses the 
invention of the cotton gin which 
lowered the production cost of 
cleaning cotton and aided the econ- 
omy in the South. 

Colour, a British film, features 
Perkin’s accidental discovery of the 
first coal-tar dye. This set off a 
battery of discoveries which provid- 
ed the consumer with less costly and 
better dyed cloth. 
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Films such as The Story of Charles 
Goodyear which shows the inven- 
tor’s successful attempt at vulcan- 
izing rubber, and the Story of Re- 
search, which illustrates modern 
methods of research, can be used to 
contrast present-day progress and 
early struggles. 

Singing Needles and the Komar 
Story are just two films on apparel 
production available from manufac- 
turers of sewing machines. 

Fashion Means Business is a well- 
known film resource in which fash- 
ion is analyzed. 

Students can see a Paris opening 
in The Christian Dior Story. 

The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union’s film, With These 
Hands, gives a presentation of crit- 
ical events in the apparel industry 
from the union point of view. 

Distribution costs are better un- 
derstood by students after seeing the 
film, Distributing America’s Goods. 


Books 
The study of the roles of design- 
manufacturers, retailers in 
choosing and timing of a new fash- 
ion can be aided by the use of these 
books: 

Economics of Fashion, by Paul 
Nystrom. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1928. 

The Laws of Imitation, by Ga- 
briel Tarde. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 19038. 

Taste and Fashion, by James Lov- 
er. London: Harrap and Company, 
1945. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
by Thorstein Veblen. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1899. 

A few of the many references for 
past and current information about 
the apparel industries are: 

American Fashion Industry, by 
Jessie Stuart. Boston: Prince School 
of Retailing, 1951. 

Color and Design: Fashions in 
Men’s and Women’s Clothing and 
Home Furnishing. by Bernice Cham- 
bers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

Golden Anniversary of Fashion, 
by New York City Mayor’s Fashion 
Committee. New York: City of 
New York, 1948. 

Location of the Fashion Indus- 
tries: With a Special Reference to 
the California Apparel Market. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1948. 

Merchandising of Fashions, by 
John Swinney. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1942. 

The Progressive Sewing Room, 


ers, 


by Bertrand Frank. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, 1948. 

The Ways of Fashion, by ‘M. D. 
C. Crawford. New York: Fairchild 
Publications, 1941 and 1948. 


Periodicals and Reports 

Periodicals such as Ciba Review 
and American Fabrics are most 
helpful in providing past and pres- 
ent textile and apparel industry in- 
formation. 

International Textiles reports the 
world-wide textile situation. In ad- 
dition, it provides a comprehensive 
analysis of developments in the in- 
ternational fashion markets. 

Fortune has from time to time 
featured excellent articles on indus- 
tries. 

Textile Organon should not be 
overlooked when evaluating trends 
and problems in the textile and re- 
lated industries. 

Reports often aid in providing 
facts and observations related to 
the social and economic life in the 
United States. The following re- 
ports highlight changes in the tex- 
tile and apparel industries: 

The Apparel Manufacturing In- 
dustry, issued by the National Cred- 
it Office, Market Planning Service, 
New York, is an annual report on 
the men’s and women’s apparel in- 
dustries. 

America’s Needs and Resources, 
by Frederick Dewhurst and Asso- 
ciates, is a Twentieth Century Fund 
Report. New York: 1947. 

U.S.A—A Measure of a Nation, 
by Thomas Caraskadon and Rudolf 
Modley, has graphic presentations of 
trends. 

The Census of Manufacturers 
(1947-1952) and Facts for Industry 
[monthly and annually| are pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Census, 
Washington, D. C. 


The following bulletins provide 
information on the area of men’s 
clothing: 

Employment Outlook in Men's 


Tailored Clothing, Washington, D. 
C., U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bulletin 1010. 1951. 

Men’s Clothing, Anglo-American 
Council in Productivity Report. New 
York and London: The Council, 
1950. 

Particularly commendable cover- 
age of the industries appears in 
Women’s Wear Daily and The New 
York Times. 

Daily newspapers can be surveyed 
for world and local events which 
affect producers and consumers. A 
brief discussion of related news at 
the beginning of class meetings is 


one calculated to stimulate habitual 
intelligent speculation and critical 
thinking. 
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